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ALEXINA. 
———_———_——— 
CHAPTER XVII. 

I wander—it matters not where; 

No clime can restore me my peace, 
Or snatch from the frown of despair 

A cheering—a fleeting release! 

Byron's Farewell. 

Te shadow that had fallen upon her lover also 
enveloped pretty Jessy Kay. Her coquettish airs 
were all gone, and with them had vanished her 
sprightliness and good-humour. Her step was slower 
as she moved about the cottage ; her eyes were full 
of unshed tears, and had a look that testified to 
nights of sleeplessness; and her face had lost its 
colour and looked faded and wan. Her temper too 
had become capricious, and, had the head-forester 
been less preoccupied, he must have seen that his 
daughter no longer accorded to him the unquestion- 
ing filial deference to which he was accustomed. 

n truth, poor Jessy ascribed to her father all the 
trouble that had come upon her lover. She felt con- 
vinced that had he not refused her hand in marriage 
to Gosman Kepp the incredible charge of attempted 
assassination would never have been brought against 
the latter. She could not give even to herself a 
reason for this strange belief, but she cherished it 
nevertheless, and a feeling of bitterness against her 
parent began to take possession of her heart. 

The head-forester was scarcely conscious of the 
change in his home. His fire burned as brightly as 
usual upon the broad hearth-stone ; hismeals were pre- 
pared as regularly and as neatlyas waar ; and none 
of the material comforts he required was lacking. He 
did not notice the gloom upon the brow of his 
daughter as she served him in silence; he did not 
even notice that her merry laughter had ceased, and 
that her merry voice no longer rang through the 
room as it had been wont to do, to his great annoy- 
ance, 

For Donald Kay too was under a shadow. 

The gloom and mystery that always hung about 





[sESs¥ KAY AND THE OLD GossIP.] 

him had seemed to deepen since Kepp’s application 
for Jessy’s hand, and most of his time was now spent 
in wandering through the forest, or, in fulfilling the 
duties of his position. He had avoided his home as 
much as possible since his under-forester had accused 
him of borrowing the gun with which had been com- 
mitted the first assault upon Lord Ashcroft, and, 
when they did meet, Jessy noticed that he avoided 
her gaze, shrinking from her with an expression that 
seemed made up of fear and guiltiness. 

On the morning subsequent to the intrusion of his 
masked enemy into Lord Ashcroft’s chambers Jessy 
sat by her kitchen fire. Her eyes were red with 
weeping, but her tears now were dried up. Her hands 
were folded idly in her lap, for she had no heart for 
working, and occasionally she uttered a sobbing sigh 
like that of a grieved child. 

She was sitting thus when her father came in from 
the porch, and advanced to the fire, rubbing his 
hands. 

“The morning is cold, lass,” he said, uneasily 
avoiding the gaze she directed tohim. “Get memy 
great-coat. I’ve a long walk before me.” 

Jessy obeyed, bringing the great-coat from its peg 
on the wall, and assisting him to put it on. 

He then turned to go, but she caught him by the 
arm, detaining him, and cried, in a voice full of 
anguish : 

“ Stay, father. Why is it you avoid looking at me 
lately? Why do you act so strangely ?” 

“ Nonsense, lass——” 

“ But itis not nonsense. Oh, father, I overheard 
what Gosman said to you about borrowing his gun. 
I couldn’t help hearing it. And when you denied it 
your voice did not sound truthful.” 

“So my own girl accuses me of lying ?” demanded 
Kay, angrily. 

Jessy regarded him steadily, and his angry eyes 
fell before her gaze, his colour faded, and he moved 
about uneasily. 

“Father,” she said, solemnly, “I do believe you 
borrowed the gun. But I donot believe you intended 
to commit a murder with it. I think you borrowed 
it, and fired it by accident at Lord Ashcroft’s car- 








riage, and then became frightened and ran away. Is 
it not so? Oh, do not hesitate to own the truth. 
Remember that Gosman’s life and my happiness de- 
pend upon your word !” 

“You are wild, girl,” returned the head-forester, 
flinging off her hand from his arm. “ Let Kepp prove 
that I borrowed his gun, if he can. When he can 
do that then I'll own it. In your anxiety for him you 
forget me. You don’t seem to think that, should I 
own to borrowing the gun,I should be accused of 
trying to kill his lordship in his sleep. The person 
that made the first assault made the second.” 

Jessy shrank from her father instinctively, for she 
believed him to have made the first, although by ac- 
cident. 

“No, lass, Iam not yetcrazy. You won’t get me 
to own anything that'll send me abroad—that you 
won't! I’ve no fancy to be transported. Besides, Kep)> 
must be the assassin. ‘The evidence against him is 
as plain as day. My lord thinks he’s guilty, and his 
lordship wouldn’t be likely to be deceived.” 

Jessy silently wrung her hands. 

“You can think what you choose, Jess. Tl.o 
facts can’t be altered. Gosman is the assassin, 
but why he should want to kill Lord Ashcroft I can’i, 
see. It'll all come out yet—see ifit don’t! In tho 
meantime the less you have to say to Kepp the better. 
If your name gets mixed up with his now you may 
lose all chance of ever getting a husband !” 

With this advice, the head-forester abruptly quitted 
the cottage, and Jessy resumed her seat by the fire, 
quivering with indignation. 

“T want no husband but Gosman,” she said, alou?. 
“T wish I was married to him this minute. Father 
used te think so much of him. Why should he have 
turned against him all of a sudden when Gosmau 
wanted to marry me? Father would have been jus’ 
as likely to commit a murder as Gosman, and I know 
he borrowed that gun. I know he did.” 

She was thus talking and sobbing, when she hea».i 
a faint tapping upon the window-pane, and, looki::.; 
up, startled, she beheld a wild and haggard face 
pressed close to the glass. 

It was the face of her lover. 

€ 
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With acry of joy she sprang up and raised the 
window. 

“Is your father here ?” inquired the under-forester, 
peering into the room anxiously. 

“ No, Gosman, I am all alone. Come in!” 

Kepp sprang through the window into the room, 
and then closed the sash. He then crossed the floor 
and bolted the door that opened upon the piazza, and 
returned to Jessy’s side. 

“How strangely you act, Gosman! And how 
strangely you look !” added the girl, pityingly, notic- 
ing his strange pallor and frightened air. “Has 
anything else happened ?” 

“Oh, Jessy, I am being hunted to death!” cried 
the under-forester, despairingly, flinging to the floor 
a small bundle he carried. “I’ve come here to say 
good-bye, and to give you back your promise. Here 
is the half-sixpence.” 

He fumbled in his bosom for the broken bit of 
silver which had served as a token of betrothal be- 
tween them. 

“Why, Gosman, I don’t understand you. I don’t 
want my promise back, and I won't take the six- 
pence. Not unless you are tired of me.” 

“ Tired of you, Jessy! Oh, you know how I love 
you, and that I cannot live without you. But I can’t 
make your life miserable. A pretty protector I'd 
make, when I’m not safe an hour. You might matry 
one of the other under-foresters, or even look higher. 
The steward’s son admires you.” 

“Bat I don't admire him,” interrupted Jessy, with 
a toss of her head. “If I don’t marry you I'll die 
an old maid—there.” sa 

Instead of overwhelming her with thanks her 
lover groaned. 

“Your father won't let you have me, Jessy,” he 
said. “ Besides, I shan’t be here. I'm er 
the nearest seaport.” 

“ Going away ?” 

“Yes, and mother doesn’t suspect it. 
couldn’t leave you in ignorance, Jessy. I wanted 
you to think o’ me sometimes when I’m far @way.” 

“Going away?” repeated the girth “Do you 
think it would be better to go off than to live this 
thing down ?” 

“Td live it down if I could, Jessy, but I'm being 
hunted to death. It keeps coming up worse and 
worse. You know that I have a cousin who is a 
waiter up at the great house? He lets me know 
everything that he hears there about me. He came 
down to our cottage a few minutes since, and told me 
what he heard said at the breakfast-table.” 

“ What was it?” 

“Why, that there was another attempt made on 
Lord Ashcroft’s life last night.” 

Jessy uttered a suppressed shriek. 

“It was so, Jessy. Lord Ashcroft told his sister 
of it before breakfast, in answer to her questions, 
and her ladyship told it at the breakfast-table. Her 
ladyship said that she asked his lordship if he had 
had ‘any visit from his enemy last night, and he told 
her. My cousin thinks they are going to arrest me. 
It was poison this time.” 

“ But you can prove you were at home ?” 

“No, I can’t. Iwas there, but alone, for mother 
was watching with old Peggy Waters, who is at 
death’s door. It does seem as though fate is ag’in 
me. There’s no use tryin’ to hold my head up, Jessy, 
or to stay here. I'll be arrested and transported, if 
I attempt it. I saw a picture once of a man in the 
coils of a terribly big snake, and the more the man 
tried to get away the tighter the snake coiled itself 
around him. It’s the same with me. Everything 
goes against me. There’s your father, that I lent 
that gun to, and he denies it, and everybody believes 
him, and no one believes me. I wouldn’t wonder if 
he were 2 

“Oh, don’t Gosman, don’t!” pleaded Jessy. “ Don’t 
say he is guilty. I cannot bear to think either of 
youare. I know yow are not.” 

Her tones implied a doubt of her father’s entire in- 
nocence. 

“T don’t sty he is guilty, Jessy dear,” said ‘the 
youth, sadly. “I can hardly believe that he is—yet 
what else can I think? Why should he deny bor- 
rowing the gun? If he were only to own to the 
truth maybe it would help me. It’s hard for me to 
believe him guilty of soawful a crime, for I respected 
him as a father. He was almost a fatherto me until 
lately, but somehow everything has changed sud- 
denly. I don’t know what to think. Ican’t recog- 
nize myself for the light-hearted boy I was last 
week. Sometimes I am ready to turn my hand 
ag’in myself.” 

“Oh, no, no. Never that, Gosman,’ 
in an agony of fear. 

“For your sake, and my soul’s sake, Jessy, I will 
never commit any crime!” declared the under- 
forester. “But I shall, I must go away, or T shall 
be transported for crimes I never attempted. I 
couldn't tell mother that I am going. She doesn’t 
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cried Jessy, 


But I 





dréam ‘of the suspicions against me,#@nd you must 
break "em to her.” 

“ Oh, I can’t, Gosman.” 

“Not if I beg you to?” 

The girl hesitated and then bowed assent. 

“j’ve a store of money and things,” said fhe 
youth, “and she will be comfortable. But I wish 
you'd see to her now and then. ~ She'll need comfort 
sorely—poor mother! Your father ain’t likely to 
continue his friendship to her, and he may put some- 
one else into the cottage where I had hoped to spend 
my days. Well, well, there’s no use in grieving,” and 
his lip quivered. P 

“T’ll be good to your mother, Gosman,” said Jessy, 
with tears. “She shall be my mother as well as 
yours. Don’t be troubled on her account. And I'll 
be true to you, Gosman dear, till the day of my 
death. What trouble this wedding of the Lady 
Alexina has brought upon us. But, perhaps, when 
Lord Ashcroft shall be gone you will come back. 
Why, of course you will!” 

We will not linger upon their parting. 

The poor under-forester, half choked with despair 
and crushed with shame, again and again declared 
that he would remain at Egremont, let the ‘conse- 
quences be what they might. And then thoughts of 
his promised wife and mother caused him to 
change his purpose, for he could not disgrace them, 
he said. 

Jessy proved herself a true woman, breathing 
hopes, and prophecies, and ag 4 all of pag pr 
encouraging td the poor youth. © begged to 
write to her under cover to his mother, and never 
to lose his faith that the truth would eventually 
prevail. -3 ; 

And at last Gosman Kepp folded her in ‘his ‘arms 
and bade her farewell. : 

“See mother as soon ‘as"you can, Jesay,” he said 
as he tore himself from her embrace. “I slipped out 
unbeknown to her, and now God bless 4 

He turned blindly to the door, uml d it, picked 
up his bundle, bestowed a last kiss upon the girl, and 
struck out into the forest. 

A few minutes Jessy gave to tears, and then she 
put on her cloak and hood and set out for Kepp’s 
cottage. 

The morning was clear and cold, the air keen and 
biting, and the frosty ground gave back a crisp sound 
under her quick tread. 

Drawing her cloak closer, Jessy.pressed onwards, 
her cheeks growing red under the stinging air, and 
her heart gathering hope and courage from the songs 
of the birds that even in the winter did not cease 
their tunefulness. : 

She said to herself that she knew Gosman to be 
innocent of the crimes imputed to him, and surely the 
true criminal must be discovered and Kepp’s reputa- 
tion cleared. The thought caused a shiver lest her 
father should prove to be the real criminal, but the 
natural hopefulness of youth canded her to reject all 
ideas of such a ppssibility, and to hope for a bright 
ending to all her present troubles. 

As she approached Mrs. Kepp’s cottage she en- 
countered in the avenue a gossip who lived in 
the little hamlet of Egremont a mile or more distant, 
and who lad just come from ‘a call upon the 
widow. 

“ Good-morning, Jessy,” said the gossip, noticing 
that the forester’s daughter made a movement to turn 
into a bye-path for the purpose of avoiding her. 
“ How’s your health this morning ?” 

“Very good,” answered the girl, without stop- 
ping. 

“Wait a bit, my lass,” said the woman, unable to 
keep the sweet morsel that was trembling upon her 
tongue. “ Have you heard the news?” 

“Of my lady’s expected marriage?” asked Jessy, 
with pretended carelessness. 

“Something nearer us puir folk than that, lassie ; 
something a drear sight nearer to you. It’s about 
Gosman Kepp, that has been your lover since you 
wor a baby, but who you'll never marry, Jessy.” 

“And why net?” demanded the forester’s 
daughter. 

“Why not? Because he’s a murderer, a stabber, 
and athief. I heard it all yesterday. It’s a mercy 
he isn’t took up, and that’s what I told that puir body 
in there,” and she indicated the widow's cottage. 
“She hadn’t heard a breath of it, Jessy, and it took 
her all aback. I never thought any good’d come of 
Gosman’s books and learnings, and I told his mither 
but now she ought to burn upevery bit o’ print. Puir 
weak creetur! It’s doubtful she'll doit. She’stakin’ 
on now, and calling him to come home, which he 
won't this three hours.” 

Jessy was relieved to learn that the story of the 
poisoning and intended arrest was not'yet afloat, but 
she could hard}y control herself to speak ‘kindly to 
the not ill-meaning newsmonger. 

“You've got the wrong end o’ the story,” ‘she said, 





mother ought to know it. You that have known 
him always, how can you think such evil of him ?” 

* Then you don’t believeit?” 

“ Of course I don’t.” 

“ But your father does. He told half a dozen folk 
yesterday that he’d forbid Kepp his cottage.” 

Jessy coloured and then walked on without a word, 
throwing back her head proudly. ‘The gossip gazed 
after her an instant, and then continued her way, an- 
other item added to her stock-in-trade. 

The~forester’s daughter felt relieved frém the 
hardest portion of the duty before her, since the ill 
news had been broken to the widow, and she 
hastened on to the dwelling, which she entered with- 
out ceremony. 

She found the widow crouched before the hearth, 
in a state of the wildest misery. 

She looked up at the girl’s entrance, and then 

roke forth into wails and ejaculations, motioning 
Jessy from her. 

“T can’t have you here!” she cried. “ You drove 
him to it. If youhadn’t driven him wild he wouldn't 
have done it. The Kays have done harm enough to 
me and mine. Go home, Jessy, and don’t stay here 
0 make me mad with hatred of you !” 

The girl was astonished at this outburst, but 
— it as the petulant utterance of a suffering 

eart. 

“Hush your sobs and dry your tears, Grace Kepp,” 
she said, kindly, yet firmly. “Since you have 
learned part you must hear all. Ihave just seen 

Gosman, and he has sent me to you.” 

“Why didn’t he come a 

“ He could not. -Getup and listen to me.” 

Frightened into silence, the widow arose and 
waited for the communication. 

“The gossip told you of the two strivings after 
Lord Asheroft’s life, and that Gosman was suspected. 
But there’smore to be told. Someone tried to poison 
his lordship last night, and it’s laid to Gosman, and 
they're coming here to arrest him.” 

The words stung the widow to action. 

“Where is he? Where is my boy?” she cried. 
“He must flee, If they take him and transport him 
he ‘will die and so shall I! Oh, my poor boy!” 

“He has gone already,” sobbed Jessy, her fortitude 
giving way. “He wanted me to tell you and bea 
comfort to you. He will be back in a few weeks, I 
hope. But he is innocent!” 

“T am glad he is gone!” said the dame, breathing 
more freely. “But he cannot be innocent. He was 
away all night in the storm—that very night when 
someone tried to stab Lord Ashcroft. I noticed how 
strangely he acted in the morning. I wonder I 
didn’t suspect something when his lordship called 
here and showed me that knife—the very knife Gos- 
man pretended to lose and that his lordship was 
nearly stabbed with. And, oh, just to think that I 
went and betrayed my own eon to his lordship! 
That cuts my heart like a“knife! Ifthey transport 
him it'll be all my feult!-and she sobbed bitterly. 

“You meant no hayn, mother,” said Jessy, sooth- 
ingly. “And it'll all come ont right yet. Only you 
must not think him guilty. I’m glad he didn’t come 
home to say good-bye to. you, for if he had he would 
have been hurt dreadfully'to have you turned against 
him. His mother and his sweetheart ought not to be 
among his enemies !” 

“No more they ought, Jessy,” said the dame, 
humbly. “ You're right, and I love you for,standing 
by him. You'll make him a good wife, my lass——. 
Ah! what is that ?” 

She had heard the somnd of hoofs upon the avenue- 

Jessy ran to the window, and uttered a cry of 
terror. 

A small cavaleade of ‘horsemen were approaching 
the cottage, and behind them came on foot a 
- foresters, prominent among whom was Donald 

ay. « 
“They have come to seek Gosman, mither,” she 
said. “Come to the porch !” Qt 

Putting her arm around the sobbing dame, ana 
throwing over her a warm plaid, she ‘led ‘her out 
hia eg porch, in front of which the eavalcade had: 

alted. 

There were no ladies amon 
eognized Lord Egremont, Asheroft, Lyle: 
Indor, and several retainers:of Egremont. 

The head-forester endeavoured to press forward 
in order te get private speech with his daugliter,. 
whom he wished to send home, but he was obliged 
to give up the effort. 

“Is Gosman Kepp at-home?” inquired Tord Egre- 
ment, addressing the under-forester’s mother. 

“He is not, my lord,” answered the dame, for- 
bearing to speak of his flight,'in consequence of a 
warning whisper from the, gi. 

“Where is he'then?” 

“Ts he not at his duties, my lord’? Perhaps 
Donald Kay knows,” and the widow glanced at the 


them, but Jessy re- 





simply. “Gosman’s nq murderer ‘nor‘thief, and his 





head-foroster, who hastened to deny any'knowledge 
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of his subordinate’s whereabouts, but suggested that 
he might be hidden in the dwelling. 

“We will search then for him!” exclaimed Lord 
Ecremont, signing to two persons who seemed to be 
officers of thé law. “He must not escape us }” 

He leaped from his horse and entered the cottage, 
and his example was followed by the others, includ- 
ing Lord Ashcroft and Lyle Indor. 

The two women retired before them, glad to have 
even a few minutes emersee in the search, know- 
ing that the delay would favour the fugitive. 

The kitchen, the pantries, and Gosman’s room 
underwent a thorough search, the most impossible 
places being investigated, but of course the person 
they sought was not to be found. 

They were about to retire from the house when 
the bailiff, who accompanied the party and was one 
of the two officials mentioned, examined the bed and 
produced a great sensation by drawing from the 
straw mattress in which it was hidden the stolen 
watch of Lord Ashcroft. 

This discovery was sufficient to render suspicion 
certainty in the minds of the observers. 

Dame Kepp uttered a shriek and went into hys- 
terics, but Jessy controlled her own suffering to 
minister to her. 

The intruders finished their search and left the 
women to their anguish, continuing their investiga- 
tions throughout the forest, in some nook or dell of 
which they hoped to find the object of their sus- 
picions. ¥ 


CHAPTER XVIIL 
Think not I love him, though I ask for him. 
Shakespeare. 

Tx search for Gosman Kepp proved unsuccessful. 
Not a nook or recess of the forest escaped scrutiny, 
but he was not to be found. His pursuers returned 
to the cottage, where Jessy Kay still remained to 
soothe the bewildered and frightened dame, and in- 
terrogated both the women, but Mrs. Kepp could not 
answer their questions, and Jessy would not. The girl 
did not profess ignorance of the movements of her 
lover, but she preserved an obstinate silence, which 
equally enraged Lord Egremont and the head- 
forester. 

Lord Asheroft, however, showed himself her 
friend. His chivalrous instincts were aroused in her 
favour, and he used his influence to divert attention 
from her, urging wpon his host the girl’s claim to 
respect and sympathy. 

The forest having been gone through, the 
foresters’ cottages imvestigated, the ornamental 
structures scattered here and there throughout the 
forest examined, the pursuers directed their steps to 
the village. 

But no trace of him was found there. 

Some of the men were then dispatched to the 
railway station ten miles distant, to look for the fugi- 
tive, and the inmates of Egremont returned home to 
await the result. . 

They did not learn it until the evening, and then 
were informed that Kepp had not been seen off the 
estate that day, and that no one had seen him any- 
where except in the early morning. 

There were various con¢élusions on hearing these 
news. Lord Egremont thought that the unhappy 
under-forester had committed suicide by flinging 
himself into the sea. Lord Ashcroft thought the 
same, remembering the despairing face of Kepp as 
he had last seen it, but Lyle Indor quietly assert ed 
his belief that the wretched man was alive and in 
hiding near Egremont. 

“But why do youthink so, Lyle?” inquired his aunt. 

“ Because he is in love with pretty Jessy Kay, 
and a man in love is sure to do the most unreasonable 
things. Human nature is the same in all stations. He 
has, I think, a jealous disposition too, and he won’t be 
able to go far away from his sweetheart.” 

“ Lyle’s suggestion seéms reasonable,” said Lord 
Egremont. 

“ And that is not all, my lord,” returned his wife’s 
nephew. “If this fellow had really designs upon 
his lordship’s life he will not relinquish them yet. I 
have formed a theory which, I think, explains the 
whole mystery of his assaults upon Lord Ashcroft.” 

“Please explain your theory to us, Mr. Indor,” 
said the Lady Lorean, anxiously. 

“With pleasure. We all noticed to-day that Kepp’s 
cottage had an unusual air of refinement, and that 
he had plenty of books in every corner. I bestowed 
more attention on these books than did the others, 
and observed that they were all well thumbed.” 

“They might have been bought second-hand,” sug- 
gested Lord Ashcroft. 

“True, my lord,” replied Indor, “but his own 
taste must have guided the selection. I observed 
that, though there were a few general works in the 
collection, Kepp’s library was principally made up of 
lives of self-made mer ” 





“ Very excellent reading for an ambifious man of his 
rank, anxious to rise higher in the social scale,” com- 
mented the Lady Alexina. 

“But not good for him, I think,” said Lyle Indor. 
“My theory is that this under-forester has read so 
much of poor men rising to a high rank that it has 
nearly overturned his mind, which could never have 
been well balanced or strong. And I think he is en- 
vious and jealous of those whom Providence has 
placed above him. There are plenty of such men. 
Discontented, envious, and narrow-minded, the intelli- 
gence of Lord Ashcroft’s coming to Egremont was 
enough to quite overset his small amount of sense or 
discretion. He drew a contrast between the fortune of 
this honoured guest and his own narrow lot, and de- 
veloped a hatred against Lord Ashtroft. He could 
not bear that this more fortunate being should live in 
splendour, and be wedded to the heiress of Egremont, 
while he was obliged to toil for his daily bread, un- 
cheered by the prospect of ever’ marrying the 
coquettish_ Jessy, whose father had refused her hand 
to him. In short, I think that Kepp is a mono- 
maniac. I do not doubt his sanity on all subjects 
but one; and I do not doubt but there are moments 
when he deplores his infatuation and his strength to 
resist it. There may even be times when he doubts 
the infatuation itself, and looks upon the assaults of 
which he is accused as too incredible, believing him- 
self incapable of them.” 

“Your theory is very plausible, Mr. Indor,” re- 
marked Lord Ashcroft, thoughtfully, his mind going 
back to the scene in the chalet, when Kepp had ac- 
cused the head-forester of borrowing the fatal gun, 
and the latter had denied the accusation in a manner 
to confirm it. 

“Tt is donbtless true,” declared Lord Egremont, 
“Tt supplies a reason for Kepp’s infamous and mur- 
derous conduct, which was all that was required. 
After finding your lordship’s watch concealed in his 
bed no farther evidence can be desired of his guilt. 
If the fellow is hanging about Egrement he will soon 
be caught and justice done to him. I shall have a 
strict look-out kept for him.” 

The Lady Lorean grew very pale at the thought 
that her brother, whom she loved so tenderly, should 
have incurred the hatred of a monomaniac, and she 
was tempted to express aloud the wish that filled her 
heart, to leave Egremont and return with Lionel to 
their fair, pleasant country home, where the young 
lord was regarded by everyone with the ‘truest and 
sincerest affection. 

A farther discussion followed, from which it ap- 
peared that the carafe of water that had been tam- 
pered with in Lord Ashcroft’s chamber the preceding 
evening had been examined and part of its contents 
administered to a house-dog, which had died in great 
agony from its effects. 

“But, my lord,” said Lyle Indor, “ how came you 
to suspect the existence of poison in the decanter ? 
Was the water coloured ?” 

“No. It was as colourless last night as when I 
exhibited it this morning to you. I cannot very well 
explain how I discovered it,” and Lord Ashcroft 
turned his head to conceal the flush that arose to his 
cheeks at the remembrance of lier to whom he owed 
the preservation of his life—the Lady Aimée. “I 
am only too glad that my suspiciois were aroused 
before I had occasion to drink of the poison.” 

His lordship’s confukion was unnotiéed, and Indor 
did not press the question, saying, simply : 

“T suppose your lordship remarked a difference in 
the position of the carafe. It ‘is well to have such 
methodical habits—it was particularly well last 
evening !” 

Lord Ashcroft did not reply, and the subject was 
dropped. ; 

Lady Egremont introduced a pleasanter, though less 
absorbing, topic, and the Lady Lorean and Lyle Indor 
joined with her with apparent spirit. Lord Egre- 
mont gazed thoughtfully into the fire. 

The Lady Alexina stole from the group, going to 
her favourite bay-window, in the recess of which 
she was quite screened from the view of the oceu- 
pants of the drawing-room by the curtains of damask 
and lace. 

Lord Ashcroft hesitated a moment, and then fol- 
lowed her to her retreat. 

At the moment when he joined her she was 
looking out upon the dark sea, her hands clasped 
tightly, and her face wearing an expression of heart- 
felt emotion, such as his lordship had never observed 
upon it before. 

She seemed to be suffering mental pain, for her 
brow was contracted by a dark frown, and her teeth 
were set firmly into her full under-lip, from which 
the blood had retreated, leaving it pale and ghastly. 

“Excuse me, Lady Alexina,” said Lord Ashcroft, 
gently, seeing that he could not retire unobserved. 
“ Are you ill?” 

The heiress started abruptly, unclasping her 


hands, and turning towards him. 
‘ 


“T am not ill, Lord Ashcroft,” she said. “ At 
least, Ihave no physical illness. Won’t you sit 
down beside me upon the window seat?” she added 
more graciously, 

Lord Ashcroft obeyed the request, momentarily 
flattered by the thought that her emotion had been 
for him. 

The supposition was not unreasonable, for the cor 
versation had just run upon his marvellous escape 
from a death by poison. It was truo that he had 
listened in vain to hear her congratulations mingled 
with those of the other members of the family, and 
also true that her look had been ‘one rather of dis- 
appointment than joy at his deliverance from the 
terrible danger; but, he fancied, he might have 
misinterpreted her expression. She had. told him 
herself that she loved no one else, and her guardian 
had assured him that she really loved him, and had 
for ‘years regarded him as the embodiment of her 
ideal love. 

She was certainly strange in many respects, bni 
Lord Ashcroft thought, as he now regarded her, that 
her singularity was perhaps due to her depths of 
character, and that she had a heart tender and warm 
under her somewhat hard exterior. 

The momentary pleasure he had experienced at 
sight of her emotion, and the thought to whieh it 
gave rise, vanished, giving place to a feeling of min- 
gledregret and repugnance. He did: not want her 
love. 

Her stately beauty had no charms for him; he: 
condescending air was extremely distasteful to him 
and he found himself contrasting them with fh« 
lovely saint-like face and gentle manner of thé mys- 
terious Lady Aimée, and very much to the detrimen* 
of the former. 

There was a brief silence between the betrothed 
couple, and the heiress then fixed her gaze upon 
Lord Ashcroft and he saw that her eyes glittered 
with feverish uneasiness. 

“My dear’ Lady Alexina,” he said, in a quiet, 
friendly tore, ‘can I do anything to lighten the 
grief you are enduring ? I am sure you are really 
suffering.” , 

” she‘answered, her voice having an 
under-current of fiercenes#. “I am wretched—but 
no one cares for it—no one notices it. Not even yon, 
Lord Ashcroft.” 

“Tt is true that I thought you, at least, happy,” 
said her betrothed, sadly. ‘ Will you not make mo 
a sharer in your.grief ?. Perhaps I may be able to 
clear it away.” 

The heiress shook ‘her head. ven 

“Ts it, dear Lady Alexina,''that "you Have been 
troubled with fears that I might perish at 'thé‘hands 
of an assassin? Or has your generous ‘hart ‘been 
stirred in favour of this unhappy forester? Or does 
your woman’s soul grieve in syniptithy with the‘ n- 
fortunate Jessy ?” 

Alexina shrugged her shoulder’s impatiéntly, and 
replied by'a look that assured Lord Ashcroft that al! 
his conjectures were at fault and that she cared no- 
thing whatever for Jessy or her humble lover, and 
possibly ndthing for himself. 

This assurance received confirmation, for she said, 
petulantly : 

“You must think that my life has been very kimplo 
here, my lord, to believe that I would shed tears over 
the griefs of a couple of’ low-born tenants. What 
are their loves to me—who se 

She paused abruptly. 

Lord Ash¢roft was puzzled by her words and de 
meanour, and well he might be. 

The cause of Alexina’s grief Was two-fold. She 
loved Lyle Indor with all the passion of which sh« 
‘was capable, and she chafed obainst the necessity 
which compelled her to give him np. She liked his 
gentle ways, his deferential air, his soft, feminine 
character, and she had an instinctive feeling that 
Lord Ashcroft would never look up to her as a supe 
rior being as Lyle Indor appeared to. 

And then again adulation and flattery were ersen- 
tial to her happiness. They had been showered upon 
her from her very cradle, and even her instructors 
had been obliged to follow her guardiin’s example 
and mingle comeaate with their commonest obser- 
vations. Lyle had, whether unconsciously or other- 
wise, fallen in with this peculiarity, and his delicat: 
flattery had become indispensable to the stately 
heiress. 

But Lord Ashcroft never flattered her. He did not 
even compliment her, but addressed heras a sensible 
woman. This indifferénce, as she thought it, had at 
first piqued her, but she had become and re- 
sentful about it, and now actually disliked him. She 
felt too, when looking at his noble face, so full of 
character and intellect, that he would never be her 
slave as Lyte would have been, that he would never 
submit to her imperious demands, and that while be 
could easily be led by the silken band of love he would 
never be driven by her affectation of superiority. 
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Altogether she was thoroughly dissatisfied with 
ihe bridegroom appointed for her, and longed with 
all her heart for the lover she might not have. 

And yet, so selfish and worldly was she, she never 
once thought now of giving up everything to become 
Lyle Indor’s wife. A life with him without Egre- 
mont would have been simply unendurable. 

“ Lady Alexina,” said Lord Ashcroft, after a thought- 
ful silence, during which he dismissed without pain all 
thoughts of possessing her love, “ will younot confide 
in me? Is our betrothal distasteful to you? You 
need not hesitate, to speak freely, nor need you have 
any fears of wounding or grieving me.” 

“Tt would not grieve you then if I were to say 
that I do not love you?” inquired the heiress, in a 
tone of pique, and more calmly than she had before 
spoken. 

Lord Ashcroft’s silence was sufficient answer. 

“Our engagement is distasteful to you, is it not ?” 
she inquired. 

Lord Ashcroft's face flushed. It was his only reply. 

A wild hope sprang up in Alexina’s bosom—a hope 
not unmixed with anger. 

It was evident to her from his lordship’s manner 
‘hat he did not love her. Why might not the disso- 
lution of the engagement come from him? If 
she could bring about that result she would not only 
retain her own fortune, but. would receive in addition 
the sum he would forfeit. 

Her manner changed instantly, became pleasant 
aud affable. 

“T see that it is,” she said. “ Yet, my lord, I hope you 
will know me better than to think J could be false to 
the vows spoken for me by my dead father. I have 
known you but a brief time, but in that time I have 
learned to respect and honour you, if not more.” 

“But, Lady Alexina,” returned her betrothed, 
gravely, “something more than respect is necessary 
te a true anion. If your heart has never warmed 
towards me, if there is kindled in it nothing of the 
divine spark of love, and if I do not love youasa 
husband should love his wife, we should not be 
wedded—not even if by that refusal we should be- 
come beggars. And yet I esteem the memory of our 

ill-judging parents, and I will never break the vow 
made for me, except at your desire. Speak freely 
and frankly, Alexina,” and he took her hand as a 
brother might have done. “Is it your will that we 
dissolve this engagement ?” 

The heiress hesitated, balancing the case in her 
own mind. 

“Tt is not my will, Lionel,” she said, after a brief 
pause. “I am quite ready to fulfil my part of the 
engagement at any time, and the breaking of our 
betrothal, if it be broken at all, must come from you. 
{ hold you boand to me, bound in honour, if not in 
law.” 

Lord Ashcroft bowed silently. 

Her words were a heavy blow to him, for he would 
have gladly relinquished his hold upon her, and been 
free te turn his thoughts to the Lady Aimée, who 
had already stolen ixto the most secret recesses of his 
heart. But Alexina had told him that he was bound 
to her in honour, and, remembering his praises of 
her to her guardian, and his declaration of willing- 
ness to wed her at any time, he believed her words. 

With a sigh he resolved to relinquish the glorious 
dreams that had suddenly vivified his life. 

“Since I am bound to you in honour, Lady 
Alexina,” he said, quietly, “and since you urge the 
act, there must be some feeling in your heart for me. 
You surely would not wish to wed one you do not or 
annot love.” 

“That would depend upon circumstances,” was the 
cold reply. 

A shadow passed over Lord Ashcroft’s brow and 
rathered in his eyes, but it disappeared before he 
<poke again. 

“TI do not see the future very clearly,” he said, 
“and I am not quite decided as to what I had better 
do. ButI shall not break our engagement, Lady 
Alexina, not until I judge from your own words or 
ictions that such a course on my part would be 
agreeable to you.” 

The heiress frowned, and turned impatiently to 
the window. 

Lord Ashcroft made no farther attempt to learn 
he cause of her emotion at the moment he had in- 
truded upon her, and she did not enlighten him, 
feeling angry aud annoyed at the failure of her 
scheme. 

They conversed a little longer, not of love, nor of 
heir united future, but of the topics the heiress 
nost loved to dwell upon, and Lord Ashcroft’s brow 
vas grave and his heart heavy when he at last 

uitted her side and rejoined the party in the draw- 
ng-room. 

And Alexina, in her lonely nook, wept tears of 
anger and disappointment that her hope of freedom 
to wed whom she chose should have becn so short- 


lived. 








She was weeping softly when the curtains were 
lifted, and Lady Egremont stood beside her. 

“Orying, Xina,” she said, in a low tone of surprise. 
“Why, what isthe matter? Have you and Lord 
Ashcroft quarrelled? He came into the drawing- 
room just now looking as though he had lost his 
best friend.” 

“We have not quarrelled,” answered the heiress, 
drying her tears. “ButIhate him. I do indeed, 
and I wish he were dead.” 

“ Hush!” said her guardian’s wife, warningly, with 
a glance at the drawing-room. “They might have 
heard you then if they had not been at the farther 
end of the room.” 

“T should not have cared much if they had,” re- 
turned Alexina, in a passionate voice. “ I am almost 
desperate enough to rush out and tell them, and let 
him do as he pleases about wedding me.” 

“This is madness,” said Lady Egremont, sternly, 
yet trembling with fear lest the heiress should do 
as she suggested. “Ah, thank heaven, they have 
all gone into the music-reom, and the Lady Lorean 
is going to play upon your organ. Come with me, 
Alexina. We can slip out unobserved, and I have 
something to say to you.” 

She took the arm of the unresisting maiden, and 
conducted her through the deserted drawing-room 
to the wide hall, upstairs, to her own suite of 
rooms. 

“Here we are,” she said, ushering her husband’s 
ward into her boudoir, which glowed with its wealth 
of crimson colouring and glittered with its profusion 
of golden adornings. “Sit down in this chair, 
Alexina, and let us have a serious talk.” 

The heiress obeyed wonderingly. 

The countess’s tone with her had been hitherto 
almost obsequious, but now it was commanding. 
Her manner too was stern, where it had always 
heretofore been extremely gentle and deprecating— 
and the heiress did not like the change. 

“Seat yourself also, Lady Egremont,” she said, 
with a condescending air, and with the remembrance 
that she and not the countess was the owner of 
Egremont. “If you have anything to say to me I 
will listen to it.” 

The countess smiled contemptuously. 

“T do not choose to sit,” she said, walking to and 
fro with rapid steps. “ Alexina, are you aware how 
very nearly you came to wrecking your fortunes a 
few minutes since? Sup; you had rushed out as 
you threatened. Why, Lord Ashcroft would have 
dissolved your engagement with him at once.” 

“T should not have objected to that.” 

“You would not? Would you have been so wild, 
so crazy? But I forget you do not know,” and the 
countess calmed herself by a strong effort. “Do 
you think I am blind, girl? that I have not seen 
what is going on? I have discovered that you and 
Lyle Indor are in love with each other.” 

“Well, what of it?” demanded the heiress, de- 
fiantly. 

“Simply this. If you give up Lord Ashcroft to 
marry Lyle you will forfeit every penny of your for- 
tune, and lose every acre of Egremont. Lyle cannot 
make up to you even in part what you would lose, for 
he has only a small income, scarcely more than suffi- 
cient to gratify his own tastes. I do not see how he 
can have been 60 mad as to win your love. He knew 
that you were promised to Lord Ashcroft. He has 
always known it. He knows the penalty of your re- 
fusal to keep the compact——” 

“ And he has urged me to keep it,” interrupted the 
heiress. “He has told me frankly that he cannot 
afford to marry, and that he will never accept the 
sacrifice of my fortune, even if I would make it.” 

The countess regarded Alexina searchingly, and 
then her features relaxed into a smile, and she said: 

“ Lyle is a sensible fellow. He is no sentimental 
lover, if he has a girl’s face and hands. He thinks 
of your good, and I wish you would think of it too. 
How could you have been so mad as to say such 
things downstairs?” 

“Because I meant them. I mean, if possible, to 
bring about the dissolution of my present engage- 
ment, and not only keep my fortune, but receive that 
which his lordship will forfeit. I wish Kepp had 
succeeded in his designs,” she added. “It would 
have saved me a deal of trouble.” 

“ Alexina! You shock me. If any other had heard 
you express that wish they might have fancied that 
Kepp had acted but in obedience to your will—that 
you had hired him to kill your promised husband. 
Never speak so again, unless you would link yourself 
with that murderer. Give up your thoughts of Lyle, 
or I shall send him away.” 

“ Not from Egremont !” declared the heiress, with 
flashing cyes. “I am mistress here, if you are 
nominally so. And if I choose to break with Lord 
Ashcroft advantageously to myself, and marry Lyle, 
i shall do so!” 

“ You will not!” exclaimed the countess, in a tone 








so stern that the maiden shrank from her. “ Alexina, 
I cannot explain myself, but you are standing upon 
the brink of a fearful gulf, and there is no escape for 
you except in a marriage with Lord Ashcroft. If you 
marry him your life will be surrounded with gran- 
deurs ; if you break with him, even retaining Egre- 
mont, there is no safety for you! I know my words 
sound strange and perhaps false, but they are true— 
only too true. Your destiny is in: your own hands. 
Marry Lord Ashcroft whether he loves you or not. 
In that marriage lies your only safety!” 

She spoke impressively and with agitation, and the 
heiress listened to her words in frightened silence. 
She would not farther explain the mystery which 
evidently existed, but repeated her injunctions, until 
Alexina yielded an assent to her demands, promising 
to hold Lord Ashcroft to his compact and hasten her 
marriage with him. 

“ Remember,” said the countess, at last, as they 
prepared to return to the drawing-room, and her tone 
caused her superstitious charge to shiver. “On the 
one hand a terrible fate; on the other happiness. 
Come !” 

They quitted the room together. 

(To be continued.) 





THE EMPRESS OF THE FRENCH AT THE PARIS 
EXHIBITION. 


Ir is curious to compare the reports of the Em- 
press’s dress on the day of the opening of the Ex- 
hibition. 

The Times reporter says: “The Empress was 
attired in the simplest of walking-costumes, and 
wore a dark veil, which she never raised while in 
the building.” 

The Court Journal correspondent describes the 
dress thus: “The Empress wore a kind of black- 
currant coloured silk dress, and a black cloak 
bordered with jet.” 

The Standard chronicler says: “ The Empress 
wore a dark bonnet and mantle, and a claret-coloured 
dress with long train.” 

The Advertiser says: “It may interest your fair 
readers to learn that the Empress wore a dark purple 
dress, with a bonnet of the same sober hue, and a 
mantle of black velvet.” 

The Star remarks: “The Empress wore a robe of 
white silk, embroidered with columns of coloured 
silk flowers; being entirely veiled, however, by a 
deep black lace shawl. Her bonnet was of grenat, 
wreathed with gold-tinted oak leaves.” 

The Daily News says: “The Empress wore a 
purple satin train—which, by the way, was colour- 
less with dust before her Majesty had accomplished 
the tour of the Machinery Gallery.” 

The Day says: “The Empress, ladies may care to 
learn, wore a violet satin dress, @ queue.” 

The Morning Post says: “The Empress wore a 
dark silk dress, and that which we call a bonnet in 
our days was a plate of ruby velvet decorated with 
flowers. Her Majesty's was one of the most simple 
toilets in the whole female population which flocked 
to this cosmopolitan opening ceremony.” 

The Guardian says : “ The Empress wore a morn- 
ing dress of rich golden brown silk with a very long 
train, a black velvet mantle, and a ruby-coloured 
velvet bonnet with guld flowers. Her Majesty’s 
train, as she passed me, bore evident marks of the 
state of the floors. It looked a mass of mud and 


The Cosmopolitan says: “The Empress was ele- 
gantly but simply dressed ina purple robe with a 
long train, and black velvet mantle; her bonnet, 
which was of very diminutive proportions, being of 
ruby velvet, and she also wore a veil.” 

The Globe tells us that “ Her Majesty wore a dark 
dress with a long train dragging on the ground, and 
a black velvet cloak.” 

And now let me ask the reader, after all this, 
one simple question: How was the Empress 
dressed? No man can possibly describe a woman's 
dress. 








SEAMEN’s WacEs.—A return of the average rate 
of the wages of able seamen on board of British 
vessels, the return being for June in each of the last 
twenty years, shows what a great advance has been 
made in that period, and especially in 1866, when 
there was a strike. In sailing vessels from London 
for the Mediterranean the rate has risen from 45s. a 
month in 1847 to 70s. in 1866; for India and Aus- 
tralia, from 40s. in 1847 to 70s. in 1866; for North 
America, from 50s. to 75s. ; for the Baltic, from 52s. 6d. 
to 80s. In steamers from the same port, London, 
for the Mediterranean the rate has risen from 55s. a 
month in 1856 to 80s. in 1866; for North America it 
has been 80s. for years; for the Baltic it has risen 
from 27s. a week in 1857 (the men finding their own 
provisions) to 28s. in 1866. 
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CHAPTER XXIL 


Hatr an hour later Harold came out from his 
‘room, with a pale, determined face, half of whose 
effeminacy was lost under its new-born resoluteness. 
His countenance showed that he had passed through 
* severe mental conflict, which had developed in him 
new character and increased steadfastness of pur- 
pose. . 

He did not go to his mother’s room, but came out 
upon the veranda and descended to the lawn, where 
he paused and looked about him. 

_The flutter of a rose-coloured muslin dress—one of 
his mother’s—in the shrubbery showed him that 
Amy was strolling about alone in the enjoyment of 
the fresh soft air, and he hastened in her direction. 

“I saw you from my window, Miss Amy,” he said, 
quietly, as he found himself beside her. “I have 
something of importance to say to you.” 

Amy looked up from the bush she was stripping of 
blossoms, and declared her readiness to listen to any 
communication he might make. 

“I have just been talking with my mother,” he 
declared, in a straightforward manner. “As you 
doubtless know, she advocates my marriage with 
you. It could hardly be otherwise, since she is in 
such perfect sympathy with my father. She was 
rendered a little uneasy by our manner yesterday 
after our walk, having had reason to think that Iam 
interested in another than you, and desired my con- 
fidence. I told her that I had informed you that my 
heart was engaged before your coming, and that you 
had repliedthat you were not sorry.” 

“Well?” said Amy, inquiringly, industriously 
picking the petals from a red rose she held. 

“ Mother answered that no true woman would have 
replied differently—that your wounded pride might 
have tempted you to the utterance of words you did 
uot feel. Now I know, Amy, that you have not 
seen enough of me to have interested your heart, but 
it is quite possible that your father’s constant praises 
of me for years may have inclined you to look fa- 
vourably upon the son of his old friend. Have no 
false delicacy in this matter, dear Amy. Tell me 
ae that Iam not wronging you in loving an- 
other.” 

_ “Why, of course you are not,” said Amy, blush- 
ang. 








[GUNNEL IN A NEW CHARACTER. ] 


claimed Harold, taking one of her hands and looking 
earnestly into her blue eyes. “Until now I have 
considered myself in a manner bound to you, but 
your declarations yesterday have given me new life. 
Tell me, Amy, ifI had not told you of my love for 
May would you have thought differently of me? 
Would it have been possible for me to win your 
heart ?” 

“No, it wouldn't,” responded the young girl, in a 
tone of quiet determination. “I like you very well, 
Harold Mayne, but I wouldn’t marry you even if I 
hadn’t seen—hadn’t known——” 

She stammered confusedly and blushed most 
charmingly. The next moment she recovered her- 
self and continued : 

“We are too much alike, Harold, to marry each 
other. I love you already as a dear, kind brother, 
but I won’t marry you. I wouldn't marry you if you 
were the last man in the universe—so there!” 

“You dear, darling Amy!” cried Harold, enrap- 
tured by her decided declaration, bending over her 
and pressing a brother’s kiss upon her flushed cheeks. 
“ You have lifted a burden from my heart. You are 
sure you are not acting from pique now?” 

Amy looked up, their eyes met, and then both 
laughed merrily 

“Tf I am,” said the young girl, with mock gravity, 
“T will bury the secret in my own heart. Seriously, 
Harold,” she added, “this release is a great relief to 

I intended to say to you what you have just 
said tome. It occurred to me last night that you 
might have fancied I was interested in—in somebody 
else, you know,” and she smiled archly, “and I 
thought perhaps you had got up this story of loving 
someone else to save your pride. You see we 
thoughtalike.” 

Harold laughed again, and she joined in his merri- 
ment. She was the first to regain her calmness, and 
said : 

“Tf you want my advice, Harold, you can have it 
without charge. If I were you I should go and 
visit this young girl you love, and tell her the truth. 
I suppose you have told her of our betrothal. You 
can tell her now that I give up all right and title in 
you to her.” 

“You blessed Amy !” 

“T suppose papa and Sir Charles would be any- 
thing but delighted if they could hear my advice, 
but in this world we can’t have everything we want,” 
said the little philosopher, adjusting her ribbons. 
“ Affliction is good for the soul, they say, and disap- 
pointments are excellent discipline. We may as well 
look at the matter cheerfully,” she added, “as to 








mope and groan. ‘There’s no use crying ’—you 
know the rest of the homely adage. Of course it 
won't do to let our fathers know what we think and 
wish at present. Perhaps time will develope some 
way of getting around this obstacle which is too 
high to be crossed.” 

“You are a dear comforter, Amy,” exclaimed 
Harold. “If I hadn’t loved May I am sureI should 
have loved you.” 

“ And I presume I should have loved you, Harold, 
if I hadn’t—that is, if we had met before: I left Eng- 
land,” said Amy, indicating the period before her 
first meeting with Sir Arthur Aldene. “But I'll be 
your sister, and May’s sister too. You said her 
name was May, didn’t you?” 

“Yes, and I must be off to visit her. I want you 
to get acquainted with her in due time. Ah; there 
comes Sir Arthur from the house. Good-bye.” 

He pressed her hand in a warm, hearty clasp, and 
then quitted her, hastening down the avenue, and 
through the lodge-gates into the road. 

He then took the nearest way to the sea. 

In a quiet little bay, close upon the beach, lay a 
neat little sail-boat of unusually trim appearance. 
This was Harold’s own boat, and he entered it, 
set the sails, and went skimming away before a good 
breeze. 

He handled the ropes like a seaman, and directed 
the tiller so evenly and accurately that his track was 
nearly as straight as that of an arrow. 

In due time he arrived at Smith’s Island, and not 
far from the spot where stood the cottage inhabited 
by May Nelson and Mrs. Brett. 

He sprang out, drew his boat up on the sandy 
beach, and then, instead of taking his way to the 
cottage, walked up the slope, and entered the shadow 
of a grove that crowned the hill, and grew even tv 
the cliff overtopping the sea. 

The grove was of cedars—the wood which abounds 
most plentifully in‘the Bermudas—and it was so 
thick that the sunlight could scarcely penetrate its 
foliage. 

Harold proceeded like one familiar with the spot, 
and soon came upon a small dell, near the cliff, and 
commanding a fine view of the sea andislands. In 
this green dell was nestled a fantastic little hut of 
poles and boughs, and so overgrown with vines that 
it seemed one mass of odorous flowers. 

In front the vines were looped away with ribbons, 
forming an open entrance, like that of a tent, and 
even into this space fire-coloured blossoms were 
suspended, with intoxicating perfumes pouring from 
thejr tiny chalices. 
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a row, evidently to serve as a seat or couch—but the 
owner of all these things was not ¢o be.geen. 

\t first Harold looked serprised, then anwnier- 
sianding look app ared on his face, and he sniiled 

‘ound the hut, and looked earnestly 
hadow of the surrounding trees. 

d you little rogue, where are youshiding ?” he 
called, langhingly. “Come, I see you3so you had 
better make your appearance. If you dou’ I shall 
claim e reward for hunting 3 you out.” 

But no answer came, and he engaged in a search 
W ! ed to be fruitless. 

that she isn’t here,” he said at length, 

desisting from his efforts and returning to the dell. 
“She never before failed to keep an appointment. 
Can she be ill?” 

His face darkened with anxicty, and he determined 
to go down to the cottago and iuguire. 

}efore he had taken a step, however, the object.of 
his anxiety entered th ade. 

He s x forward to meet her, uttering a joyful 
exclamation. 
It was indeed May who had come te meet him,and 


had never looked lovelierthan im her pretty lawn 
norning-dress, with its lace ruffles, aud her round 
iat whose brim shaded her sweet face. Her soft 
curls clustered around her face and throat, a flush 
ier delicate cheeks, and her soft brown eyes 
ll of a fluttering light. She was rather pale, 
for the faint flush mentioned, and there was a 

ss in her step very different from her usual 


tinged | 


~“ Why, May, darling, are you ill?” aske@ Harold 
rently turned away from his proffered kiss. 

‘ What is the matter ?” 

‘s lips quivered, she strove to speak, and then 

silently deposited in his hand the tiny velvet case 

wherein reposed the diamond ring he had given her. 

“Why, what does this mean?” cried her alarmed 
and bewildered lover, growing as pale as herself. 

“ It means, Harold,” responded May, in a trembling 
voice that seemed full of tears, ‘“ that I return to you 
your ring. Mrs. Brett thinks it is not right fora 
young girl to be receiving presents from gentlemen. 
1 told her about our—our friendship yesterday, and 
she talked tome as dear Aunty Nelson would have 
done. And, Harold, I ought not tomeet you bere 
again.” 

‘Why, May, little May, I thought you loved me!” 
said her lover, in a tone of distress. 

May stood before him the picture of confusion, 
with downcast eyes and flaming cheeks. He appeared 
to derive some encouragement from her manner, for he 
exclaimed as he drew nearer to her: 

“Mrs. Brett is right enough about your receiving 
from gentlemen in general, but from me, 
dear little May, why, it’s a very different thing. For 
I love you more than my own soul.” 

“Don't say so, Harold,” said the girl, gently. “I 
know that Miss Oranstoun has arrived from over 
the sea, and they say she is very beautiful. 
Your parents want you to marry her, and I am sure 
she will be a more fitting wife for you than I,” and she 
choked back a sob. “ She is rich and I am poor 4 

“But I don’t love her, and I do love you,” inter- 
rupted Harold, eagerly. “I told her so, and she gave 
me my freedom.” 

A wild, glad look for one moment banished the 
sadness from May’s face, but it returned again, and 
she said: 

“Oh, Harold, 
never see you again. 
better judgment confirms her words. 

“ But I will not give you up,” declared ‘her lover, 
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I feel I ought to give you up, and 


Mrs. Brett says so,and my own 
” 


resolutely. ‘You know how long I have loved you, 
and how I have looked forward to the time when I 
could tell you so. I have confided the seeret of my 
love for you to Amy Oranstoun, and she is glad I 
| , ,”? 
love you. 

May uttered an exclamation of incredulity. 

“She must love you, Haroli&” she said, fervently. 
“ She must haye feigned indifférence.” 

Harold smiled, for in that remark he read the 


maiden’s heart. 
“No, she loves a gentleman whom she met on 
“d the vessel in which she came,” he said. “‘He 
is a noble, gallant fellow, and well worthy of her 
love. And so I am free, May, to offer you the heart 
has for a long time belonged to you. Tell me 
vou are not indifferent to me, little May. Tell me 
that you love me and will be my little wife, my 
guardian angel, the sweet spirit who will beautify and 
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“He looked at her with ineffal 
eyes, at id May could not resist the ap pe al. 
held out his arms to her she crept into them an 
nestled her head upon his heart, her entire bein; 
pervaded by a delicious sense of rest and happiness. 

For a few moments both were silent, but their 
hearts beat in unison, and that potent language of 
lovers’ silence entranced their souls. 

Harold felt that he was gloriously rewarded for 
all his anxieties as he looked down upon the sunny 
head resting upon his bosem, and he pressed a kiss 
upon her soft hair, while he thought within himself 
that he had won the fairest prize in all the world ; 
that his May «was nothing inferior to the angéls. 

May, at length, aroused ‘herself from her déligious 
tranc e, and said: 

‘What will your Parents say, 
marry 2 little sewing-gil?’ 

‘They have only to ikmew you to love you, my 
darling responded Harold, proudly. “ Hold up your 
finger, May. ‘There!” 

He drew from dhe box the @iamond ring and 
put it upon her finger, asthe seal of their engage- 
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ment. 


“You belong to me now, my 4Aarling!” he -said, 
in 2 tone of supreme content. “Nothing shall ever 
come between us.” 

“ Nothing,” whisperedMfey. “Nothing —unlessyour 
parents refuse to consent” 

“T shall not give you wp.even in that case,” re- 
sponded Harold, gravely. “I.am aman, and must 
choose for myself the being who is to influence my 
whole life and render me happy or miserable. It is 
true my father desires me to marry Amy Cranstoun, 
but she would be rendered as unhappy as I by sucha 
union. It is true that my fatheris in debt, but I cannot 
marry for money that he may be relieved. It is true 
that he may be rendered niiserable by my non-com- 
pliance with his wishes, but he has too much good 
seuse to desire a marriage between two persons 
both of whom regard the union with repugnance.” 

“TI wish I were rich,” sighed May. 

“T will make you so,” said Harold, smiling. “I 
have a project, dear May, by which I hope to. build 
up our prosperity. If I can only pay up my father’s 
debts I shall be satisfied. The estate will yield a 
handsome support. You knuw of the Water-Wolf?” 

May assented, with a shudder. 

“The government offer a thousand pounds reward 
forhis capture, alive or dead. D’m going to try and 
earn it. Iam going to search day and night for the 
monster, find out his lurking-places and win the re- 
ward.” 

“ But the danger,” said the maiden. 
if the creature should seize you.” 

* Buthe wou’t.. Don’t tremble so, darling,” and he 
caressed her. 

“JT am going to be well armed, and I shall take 
care not to lose my self-possession. I have told no 
one of my project; for I daresay it would hurt my 
father’s pride to have his son engaged in the search. 
But he will be proud enough in the event of my 
success.” 

“I am going to be very prudent, May, and only 
think what a dowera thousand pounds will be for you.” 

“You are so strong and brave that you may suc- 
ceed, dear Harry,” said the maiden, hopefully. “ At 
any rate an educated gentleman like you can do more 
towards capturing the monster than a dozen igno- 
rant fishermen. Oh, I1dohope you will get the thou- 
sand pounds.” 

“T hope so too. I wish my parents could see you 
now, May. lam sure they would be charmed with 
you.” ~ 
“T wish they would like me just @ little,” said 
May, blushingly. “I have heard so much of Lady 
Mayne that I wish Icould see her. Do you believe 
she would dislike me, Harold ?” 

“She could not—but she won’t see you,” declared 
Harold. “She is afraid the act would look like 
treachery to my father. I would giveanything if my 
mother could know you. She is a woman of very 
warm sympathies, and if we could once enlistthem in 
our cause she would greatly influence father.” 

The young girl was thoughtful a momentand then 
said, timidly : 

“T have a plan, Harold, to get aequainted with her.” 

“What is it?” 

“J have just embroidered a sort of opera cape, 
which I intended to take to St. George’s to sell. Itis 
just the thing for an invalid to wear. I could offer it 
to Lady Mayne and not tell her who I am, and perhaps 
she would be pleased with me and want to sée me 
again. I should not tell her my name at all, but 
leave the disclosure to you.’ 

“A capital idea!” cried Harold. “Your project is 
as good in its wayas mine. If my mother once get 
interested in you it will be easy for me to tell her 
who you are. Youare agreat help tome already, little 
May. Come, sit down on the stone yonder andiet me 


“Oh, Harold, 





eunoble my future life.” 


tell you how I love you” 
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» love shining i in his 
As he | 
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They seated themselves side by side near the cliff, 
in the shadow of the trees, and talked those sweet, 
tender nothings so precious to lovers’ ears. Both 
hearts trembled with their weight of happiness and 
thrilled with a joy so intense that it very nearly ap- 
proached pain. They recalled their first meeting, 
planned their future, told what they should do when 
their now separate lives should glide on in one 
tranquil stream, and both felt and said that the love 
now uniting them was a deathless flame that should 
burn on steadily through time and the eternity be- 
yond. 

The hours passed, the sun beamed down directly 
upon them, and still they remained wrapped in bliss- 
ful communion. Mrs. Brett’s voice calling May 
at last aroused them, and they separated with a fer- 
vent embrace, the maiden returning to the cottage, 
and Harold descending the hill and entering his boat. 








CHAPTER XXIIL 


Tue face of Gunnel after the removal of his false 
beard, in the humble cabin where he had taken re- 
fuge, would have been a study worthy of a great 
painter. 

Thus bared it increased in repulsiveness in the 
same proportion that it-was presented more clear! y 
to the gaze. Its dark lines appeared to multiply, i 
wrinkles to deepen, until he looked at least twen:) 
years older than he did-when his countenance was 
covered. To complete its hideousness it was con- 
vulsed by a malignant jer, ge with fiendish an- 
ticipations, and vivified in all its sinister aspects by 
his wicked intentions and ‘by a triumphant sense vf 
his power. 
For a minute or two, as he fanned himself with 
the false beard, he reviewed his past,and looked for- 
ward to his future with the grim complacency of a 
successful villain. He saw himself, in his mind’s 
eye, seated in that humble apartment, alone and un- 
known, as secure as a wild beast in its lair, yet ready 
to sally forth at any desired moment to prey upon his 
fellows, and the comparison he naturally made be- 
tween himself and sharks, tigers, and other blood- 
thirsty creatures, only added to his pleasure and 
satisfaction. 

He had arrived—strange perversity of human 
nature—at the last degree of depravity—at a point 
where he looked upon the world with the eyes of a 
tiger or wolf. 

At length he aroused himself from his reveries 
awakening to the necessity of action, and thrust t he 
false beard into his stove with an air which showed 
that he had discarded that disguise forever. Indeed 
his manner sufficiently betrayed that he had assumed 
it’only temporarily, for a few hours or an afternoon 
only, and that his purpose now was to return to the 
character in which he had figured previously to that 
assumption. 

His next measure was to remove all his outer gar- 
ments, form them into a compact bundle, and attach 
an iron weight to the same, with the evident design 
of sinking them in the harbour at an early period, 
and so remove the evidences of his late masquerad- 
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Thus entered upon a complete change of his per- 
sonal appearance, he raised a trap-door in the floor 
above him, and a flood of light came pouring down 
upon him from the hali-sterey chamber, which was 
lighted at each end by a window. 

“ Rather rusty,” he muttered as he contemplated 
his reflection in a small mirror by the light thus ad- 
mitted. “I must shave.” 

In a few minutes more he had removed a beard of 
two days’ growth, and thus laid bare all the sinister 
lines and premature wrinkles a life of crime had 
wrought upon his features. 

His next act was to produce a wig of long whitish- 
gray hair, which he drew over “iis black locks, com- 
pletely hiding them from view. 

The change produced by this wig was startling, 
and when Gunnel had put on a jacket, stuffed in the 
shoulders and back to a depth of two or three inches, 
to make the wearer look broad-chested and round- 
shouldered, his appearance was so entirely trans- 
formed that he couldnot help but leok at his reflection 
a long time in silent: admiration. 

“ Thereyou are, my dear Finch,” said he, continuing 
to'regard his reflection, and twining his beard from 
one side to the other. “Don’tforget that ‘Richard’s 
himself again!’ ” 

He drew on a pair of coarse shoes, thrust his wea- 
pons into one of his capacious pockets, placed an old 
tarpaulin on his head, tied an old black silk handker- 
chief around his neck, and completed his toilet by 
biting a large piece from a plug of tobacco. 

“ Strange how all thismakes a new man of me, or, 
rather, restores tome my usual likeness,” he muttered, 

with an air of serene satisfaction, as he again looked 
at his reflection in themirror. “There is no more 





resemblance between Gunnel and Finch than there 
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is between the judge and that young baronet—not an 
tom.” 

" In effect the transformation this strange man had 
operated in his appearance was decisive—complete. 
He now appeared to be a squat, thick-set, broad- 
shouldered fisherman, full sixty years of age, with a 
smooth face, long white hair, and a garb that did not 
vary, in any essential respect, from that of any one 
of the host of fishermen and wreckers residing around 
him. 

“ And now remember, my dear Finch,” he resumed 
as he drew his hand over his face—“ remember who 
you are, and ‘what society expects of you. A little 
colouring will improve your complexion, and a little 
paint will give tone to your wrinkles. But don’t for- 
get that you are John Finch, the honest fisherman, 
of Smith’s Island, so honoured and esteemed by his 
fellows!” 

While speaking he had suited the action to his 
words, with the aid of a little box of paints and colours, 
produced from his chest, and this recourse to art com- 
pleted the great change wrought in his appearance 
since he commenced divesting himself of the charac- 
ter of Gunnel. He was now, as he had said, a new 
man altogether, and so unlike the former one that 
the sharpest eye could not have found any resem- 
blance between them. 

Satisfied with the perfect transportation he had 
undergone he concealed the clothes he had discarded, 
kindled a fire in his stove, to burn up the false 
beard, opened ene of the shutters, unlocked the door 
and placed it ajar, and then returned to his rude 
table to finish the repast the visit of the steward of 
Sir Charles Mayne had interrupted. 

His repast finished Gunnel proceeded to the door 
and looked out at the same moment that an old 
fisherman of his acquaintance, living in one of the 
adjacent cabins, came along the shore-path in the 
direction of the cottage. 

“What, up again!” was the exclamation of the 
new comer. 

“ As you see, Gurley,” answered Guunel, quietly. 

“Glad to see it,” pursued Gurley as he paused in 
front of Gunnel. “I meant to have dropped in Inst 
evening, and you must really excuse me for "pearing 
unneighbourly, but I was over to St. George’s and 
got excited about the reward and proclamation and 
all the talk and gossip afloat there, that I didn’t get 
home till near midnight.” 

“Reward and proclamation,” repeated Gunnel, 
with the same quietness of manner he had before 
exhibited. 

“ Yes, the proclamation about the Water-Wolf and 
the reward of a thousand pounds offered for its cap- 
ture.” 

“Ts it possible?” exclaimed Gunnel, with a sudden 
interest of genuine astonishment. 

“ There’s no mistake about it. I’ve seen the pro- 
clamation posted on the walls and in the shops 
of St. George’s. But I’m forgetting that you've 
been sick the last three days, and hain’t heard 
nothing about it. The long and short of it is then 
that the Goy’nor has offered a reward of a thou- 
sand pounds sterling to anyone who will kill the 
Water-Wolf, or half that sum to anyone who will give 
such information as will lead to the monster’s capture 
and destruction’—them’s the exact words of the 
document.” 

“Indeed! This is news to me. 
and tell me more about it.” 

Gurley complied with the invitation with much 
alacrity, and resumed, as he seated himself on a 
stool in the cabin: 

“Oh, it’s just as I tell you; a thousand pounds 
sterling—signed by the Gov’nor—advice and con- 
sent of the Council—and all that, ‘cording to law. 
There was nothing else talked of last evening over 
at St. George’s, and I staid out quiet late, as 1 said, 
to learn all that I could on the subject, for, said I to 
myself, the instant I sot eyes on that proclamation, 
says I, ‘ Now, Gurley, you’re a sharp old gull, and 
there’s your "ticular friend Finch, he’s another, and 
*tween you two you ought to earn and have them 
thousand pounds, as sure’s you're born.’ That's 
what I said to myself, Finch, and that’s what I have 
come to tell you at this moment.” 

As Gurley finished this communication he arose 
to his feet, having warmed with the excitement of 
his subject, and commenced walking back and forth 
in the cabin, presenting a fine picture of hardy man- 
hood. He was a large man, of robust frame, rather 
past the prime of life, having a head of whitish-gray 
hair, after which Gunnel had evidently modelled his 
wig, for the appearance of the two men,.in this 
respect, was almost identical. _The countenance of 
Gurley was singularly honest and intelligent, run- 
ning over with good-nature, a mirror of simple integ- 
rity and goodness—in short, one of those rare faces, 
wedded to a sturdy form, which are occasionally 
found among the better class of fishermen and 
wreckers. 


Come in, Gurley, 





“ What ! to me?” exclaimed Gunnel as he'bent a 
quick but searching glance upon the enthusiastic 
face before him. “Do you really mean, Gurley, that 
you intend to make it a mutual affair and divide the 
reward with me ?” 

“Why, certainly ; and why shouldn’t I be willing 
to divide the reward with you, in case of our success ? 
Thunder! from all I hear the job of killing the 
Water-Wolf will be quite as much as any two men 
can accomplish, even if them two be John Finch and 
Fedd Gurley! I said to myself, therefore, says I, 
‘Now, Gurley, here’s a chance to make a fortin’, and I 
should have been over here at daylight to propose 
the thing to you if I hadn’t kept awake till nearly 
morning to think about it, and overslept myself ac- 
cordingly.” 

“You think then,” demanded Gunnel, “that the 
monster can be taken, and that you and I will form 
force sufficient for the operation ?” 

“Well, I think that we can make the effort,” de- 
clared the’ honest fisherman, with the emphasis of 
tried courage. “That the monster exists is now 
a fact beyond all question, and it is equally certain 
that it is still lurking at the islands, for it is only 
two or three davs since Commissioner Hilton was 
carried off by it.” 

“True,” assented Gunnel, with a sudden compres- 
sion of his lips, and a vengeful gleam in his eye; 
“the monster exists, it has been seen, it is still lurk- 
ing near us. What sort of an animal do you suppose 
it is ?” 

“Well, really, I don’t pretend to know. It’s 
something awful, that much is certain ; but I can’t 
say what it is, whether fish or reptile, alligator or 
cuttle-fish, sea-serpent or sea-wolf. All we know 
is that there are thonsands of monsters, or used to 
be, in the old days of the world, which lived equally 
well on land and in the water, as frogs do, and my 
private opinion is that the Water-Wolf, as we call it, 
is something of this nature. Whatever it is, however, 
it seems to me that you and I, if we put our heads 
together, have just as good a chance @f finding it as 
any man living. We are both familiar with every 
rod of these shores, with all the islands and reefs, 
all the tiooks and corners, without exception, and 
why shouldn’t we find out the hiding-place of this 
terrible animal quite as well as anyone else?” 

“True, why shouldn’t. we?” rejoined Gunnel. 
“Tf you think best I’ll take/hold-of the job with you.” 

“Good. I’m much obliged to you. It’s a bargain, 
of course ; for, as I said, 1 thought of you instantly 
Not that you are the stoutest man in the world, nor- 
the most experienced, seeing as how it’s been only 
about five years since you came here from England ; 
but the fact is you are real grit, an old neighbour, as 
honest as the day is long, and I know you thoronghly. 
You'll not only do your share of the work, but’ll 
make no trouble about dividing the money, if 
we happen to be successful, or about paying your 
share of the expenses, if we happen to fail, which is 
most likely. The chief consideration is our time, 
and goodness knows that a few days spent in hunting 
the monster will not kill us.” 

“Certainly not,” answered Gunnel. “It isagreed 
then that we shall take hold of the matter together.” 

“Exactly, and bright and early in the morning, if 
you have no objections.” 

“ Say ten oreleven o’clock in the forenoon,” amended 
Gunnel, “and Iwill be with you. I’ve been sick, 
you know, and must begin easy. Another thing, Sir 
Charles Mayne wants me to come over to the manor 
in the morning—most likely about this same 
matter—— ” 

“Just so,” interrupted Gurley, “and he may be 
able to give you some fresh or secret information on 
the subject, seeing as how he is just as well posted 
as the Governor himself. Go and see him byall means, 
and we will set out on a hunt seaward about this time 
to-morrow. In the meantime I have several little 
jobs es 
ar And I also,” interrupted Gunnel. 

“So that we will adjourn until after your return 
from the manor,” finished Gurley. “ Think the whole 
matter over, keep your eyes and ears open to all the 
news stirring, and do not fail to go in withme. I 
shall depend upon you.” 

With this assurance Gurley took his way home- 
ward, leaving Gunnel with a grim smile of content- 
ment on his features. 

“ Sweet simplicity!” he muttered. “ With such 
an honest old soul as Gurley to sound my praises it’s 
no wonder that I’m one of the most honoured and 
popular fishermen at theislands, Charming, charm- 
ing! I must take good care to maintain my useful 
relations with him.” 

(To be continued) 
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An Immense Fatt or SNow.—A Detroit paper 
gives the following statistics of a recent snow storm 
in the United Stetes:—The storm extended over a 


district 1,500 miles long and 300 miles wide, and th 
average depth of the snow was one foot. It 
mates the weight at five tons to the acre, or 3,200) 
tons to the square mile, a@ a grand total 
1,410,000,000 tons of snow, which is ten times tli 
weight of all the wheat grown in the United States 
since the discovery of America; and this great 
weight of snow, says the paper, fell in one storm 
one vast cloud, and within a period of four day: 
only. j 
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CHAPTER LXII, 


MAx regarded his uncle earnestly, as if seeking + 
mark the effect of his words. 

The clear brow of Mr. Rosen slightly clouded, 21 
he dubiously replied : 

“When your father has passed from the scene suc! 
a course as that may be possible ; but until that even: 
happens, and you are firmly fixed ‘in lis place, t: 
grasp at the accomplishment of your own wishes ma‘ 
prove the ruin of your future prospects. One duty i- 
plain before you, Max ; you must vindicate the honon 
of your mother, and then think of your own happiness 
Amy is very young, and it may not be amiss to try 
her consistency before you élevate her to the gidd: 
height of prosperity to which Iam sure you can 
mount without losing your self-poise. But I must 
warn you of one thing ; no hint must be-given to any 
one of the purpose that takes us away. You car 
assure Miss Darvel that you will act the part o! 
an honourable man by her, and leave her t 
suppose that you will return at some future day 
But if you should remain true to each other sh: 
must lay aside her dignity so far as to cross 
the ocean to meét you, for a man of ‘your rank wil! 
searcely be able to come so far to claim his obscur: 
lady-love.” 

With some bitterness Max replied: 

“My dear, good uncle, it seems to me that my an 
ticipated greatness has turned even your sober hea:} 
and hardened your generous heart. Amy loves m 
for myéelf, that I know; and to her will I clin 
through good and evil report ; nor have I a doubt 2 
to her constancy. I consent to put it to the test « 
absence and time. I will go to Lichtenfels, restore th: 
honour of my dear mother’s name, and have such « 
reconciliation with my father as may be possible be 
tween two men situated as we are. It willbe hollov 
enough, and will ‘not last, unless the Elector give: 
me full permission to follow the dictates of my ow) 
heart. I will accept his inheritance on no othe 
terms.” 

“Well, well; all that can be settled hereafter 
As the prince seems most anxious to bequeath th: 
prize he has so long contended for to a linea’ 
descendant of his own, perhaps he may not ‘prove: 
entirely unmanageable; we will hope for the best 
The main thing is to get your rights made clear - 
when that is done you may begin to become restive, 
and dictate terms if you see fit to do so.” 

“T shall most assuredly do so, sir. But we wil 
speak farther on this subject to-morrow. I am worn ° 
out with the varied excitements of the night, and 
feel the need of repose. I do not think that I shal! 
sleep much, but I can think over all that ha: 
happened within the space of a few hours, and 
definitely make up my mind as to my future course.’ 

“ Yes, yes, that will be best; reflection will show 
you that I have only spoken the truth, hard as it 
seems to you. Good-night, Max, and heaven bless 
you. I feel assured that you will not disappoint th« 
well-grounded hopes I have formed of you. ! 
have always looked forward to the possible arriva! 
of this day, and I have done my best to prepare you 
for the destiny that might in time be yours. I have 
always cherished the belief that justice would 
eventually be done to you, and to-day faith hac 
wrought out its own fulfilment.” 

Max took his hand, and, raising itreverently to his 
lips, gratefully said : 

“For all Iam, or hope to be in the future, I owe 
you thanks, for your precepts, your example, hav« 
developed all that is good within mie. If Ibe ele- 
vated to what the world considers the pinnacle of 
good fortune the first use I shall make of my pros- 
perity will be to prove my gratitude to him who has 
been a father to me, while the one that Nature gave 
me cast me off, and repudiated my claim upon him. 
Those whom plain Max Rosen has loved and 
honoured shall still be first in the estimation of the 
Elector of Lichtenfels; I pledge my Honour, as a 
gentleman, to that, uncle.” 

But’ now ‘we wil? 








““T doubt it not, youngster. 
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seek our beds, for I hear the cock crowing as a 
warning that the hour verges towards dawn.” 

The two shook hands warmly, and the younger 
man took up a candle, which his uncle lighted, and 
walked off to his room without exchanging another 
word. 

When there he threw himself upon the bed 
without undressing, to review the existing revela- 
tions of that night. It seemed to him that it was 
the turning-point in his destiny, and that all his hap- 

)iness hung upon the events of the next few days. 

In the new world that opened before him Max 
looked with bewildered eyes and doubtful heart, 
He had much ambition, but he aspired to greatness 
von by his own exertions—he had no desire to have 
it thrust upon him as this would be, and to be pur- 
chased, in all probability, by the sacrifice of the 
purest and best feelings of his nature. He adored 
Amy, and the bare thought of losing her shook him 
to the very centre of his being; yet he had already 
pledged his word to leave her for an indefinite 
period, and in that long absence she might learn to 
live without him—to find happiness with another. 

And he!—what changes might not time bring to 
himself! New cares, new hopes must arise on his 
path to absorb and occupy his life, and he shrank 
from the possibility that he too might prove incon- 
stant to the tender dream which had made him so 
lately consider himself the most blessed among men 
in the possession of Amy's virgin heart. 

Besides, this young girl was proud and sensitive. 
She might consider herself wronged by his desertion, 
and repay it by withdrawing her affections from him. 

But this view of their position was productive of 
such wretchedness that Max would not long 
dwell upon it. Amy must eventually become his 
own; he could not long exist without her ; half his 
life would be left in the wilds of the new world, 
while he went forth to claim his long-withheld birth- 
right in the old one; and all that could give him 
courage to leave her was the belief that he would yet 
lure her to him, or return himself to bear her to his 
new home. 

Max imperfectly understood what Darvel had said 
with reference to the Princess Irene; but he knew 
that he had asserted that she yet existed; while, on 
the other hand, his stepfather as positively stated 
that she was no more. 

How to reconcile the two statements he did not 
know ; but he thought it probable that the man who 
had so long been held as a prisoner in a foreign land 
must know less of what had befallen the young 
heiress.than one so vividly interested in her fate as 
Herman was. 

Besides, he argued, Oliver had suffered so much 
that his memory might have played him false. At 
ull events, he would see him again on the morrow, 
aud without: betraying his own interest in the exist- 
ence or non-existence of the Lady Irene, he would 
endeavour to learn something that would end his 
doubts either one way or the other. 

It was mearly daylight before Max fell into a dis- 
turbed slumber, filled with dreams in which he saw 
« demon clutching poor Amy in his powerful grasp, 
and soaring away with her; and the face of the 
demon was always that of the white-haired man he 
had that night seen for the first time. 


CHAPTER LXIII. 


Mr. Rosen took advantage of his nephew's pro- 
longed slumbers to make an early call on Mrs. Darvel 
for the purpose of explaining the position in which 
Max stood, so far as he was at present authorized to 
communicate it to another. That he must for the 
present extricate him from his entanglement with 
Amy he felt assured ; and, much as it grieved him to 
wound the tender heart of the young girl, or thwart 
the dearest hopes of his nephew, he believed that no 
other course-lay before him. 

The early dew lay heavy on the pathway as he 
crossed the grounds lying between the two places, 
and he slackened his pace as he drew near the house, 
wondering if he should find anyone visible at that 
unusual hour for a morning call. 

But his doubts were soon set at rest by the appear- 
ance of Amy on the portico, bearing in her hand a 
bouquet of flowers that were scarcely fresher or 
brighter than herself. 

With surprise she turned to greet Mr. Rosen, 
and the happy light shining from her eyes gave a 
pang to his heart when he remembered what errand 
had brought him there. 

Amy held out her hand with a smile of welcome, 
and gaily said : 

“Has Max told you of the new happiness that has 





come to my dear mother? Of the return of her long- 
absent husband ?” 

Mr. Rosen started back, and repeated : 

“Husband! Good heavens! Miss Darvel, can 
this be true? After all these years of absence has 
he really returned to her? Max told me nothing, 
and this news takes me quite by surprise.” 

His words, and the formal address of Miss Darvel 
from one she had looked on almost as a second 
father, disconcerted Amy, and she blushed painfully 
as she stammered : 

“T—I supposed that Max had explained what 
happened here last night, and—and that you had 
come over,as my mother’s oldest friend, to congratulate 
her on the return of Mr. Darvel.” 

“But where has Mr. Darvel hidden himself all 
these years ? and why have his friends been led to 
suppose for so long a time that he had passed from 
the land of the living?” asked the banker, for he 
hal long since made up his mind to the fact of 
Oliver's death. 

Amy felt that she had been imprudent in taking it 
for granted that Max had explained. She keenly 
felt the change in Mr. Rosen’s manner, and the flush 
died out of her cheeks as she said : 

“There is nothing wrong, Mr. Rosen. My mother 
has been waiting here all these years in the hope 
that her husband would be restored to her. He has 
been the object of a most mysterious persecution ; 
but he has at last escaped from his enemies, and is 
safe here. My mother has never expressly told 
anyone that she was a widow; she only allowed 
people to suppose her one, that she might escape 
the annoyance of impertinent curiosity. When you 
see her she will more fully explain to you the 
motives of her conduct.” 

He was struck with the dignity and simplicity 
of her manner as she thus repelled any blame that 
might attach to the course her benefactress had 
pursued, and Mr. Rosen kindly took her hand in his 
own as he said: 

“My dear child, I have heard nothing of this 
happy ending to a long suspense. To me your good 
mother needs no defence, for I have long understood 
the painful position in which she was placed, and I 
am most happy to hear that her long probation has 
met its legitimate reward. Last night, when Max 
returned home, I met him with news of such im- 
portance to himself that he had no thought to bestow 
on anything but his own affairs. That is, doubt- 
less, why he forgot to speak of what had happened 
here.” 

Amy wistfully regarded him, and she asked : 

“ Did he tell you nothing of what had occurred 
during his visit here yesterday evening, sir ?” 

“No—nothing. He really had no time to think 
of anything but the great change in his own destiny 
which is impending over him. It is a change that 
you should be made acquainted with, Amy, much as 
I shrink from the task.” 

“What have you to tell me, sir? Pray speak 
plainly, that I may understand what you mean.” 

The quiver in her voice told him how strong was 
the control she was exerting over her emotions, and 
he gently went on: 

“ Alas! Amy, highly as I estimate you, I have 
come hither this morning to lay before you circum- 
stances which my nephew reiuses to consider. From 
your generous woman's heart must come the renun- 
ciation necessary to his future prosperity, for Max 
positively refuses to give you up himself.” 

“ Renunciation—give me up!” came in faltering 
words from the white lips of Amy, and her 
pleading eyes were lifted to his face with an ex- 
pression of wild incredulity that touched him to the 
heart. 

The flowers she had held fell from her grasp, 
and Rosen drew her to a seat, in the belief that 
she was on the verge of fainting. But she re- 
covered, and with a long, gasping sigh tremulously 
said : 

“ Tell me, sir! Explain to me what I must do. I 
knew—I knew that I was no match for Max, even 
before this—oh, sir, spare me, and tell me what 
has happened, and why I must give up the dearest 
hope of my young life.” 

The banker was deeply touched by her distress, 
and he gently, almost tenderly spoke : 

“My dear child, you may well believe I should 
never have come to you on such anerrand as this 
had I not believed it imperatively necessary to do so. 
I may confide to you what must for the present be 
withheld from others. Max is a man of high rank in 
his fatheriand. The only person who stands between 
him and a magnificent inheritance is slowly dying, 
and all that my nephew has to do is to return 


to Germany to reconcile himself with that man, and at 
his death assume his family honours. Thus you see 
that a future lies before him in which he is emi- 
nently fitted to play a great part; yet he declares 
that unless you are the sharer in his greatness ho 
will relinquish it all. I am not at liberty to tell you 
who he is, nor why it will be impossible for him to 
fulfil such pledges as he may have lately made. 
That his heart is in them I know but too well, 
and unless you bid him go he will even be capable of 
renouncing the brilliant desting that courts his accept- 
ance, and remaining here a plain lawyer, struggling 
for the wealth and honours he has only to put 
forth his hand to grasp.” 

The tone of the speaker was considerate and gentle, 
but that did not remove the sting from the words he 
uttered, for each one struck to the proud heart of the 
sensitive listener as a dagger thrust. She trembled, 
but she recovere® outward composure, and in a 
steady voice replied : 

“T see—I begin to comprehend what is required of 
me. Bear with me a moment, Mr. Rosen, while | 
assert my own dignity as a woman, for this blow has 
made me one. I believe that I am worthy of Max. 
that I could have been his true companion in our 
pilgrimage through this world; however lofty his 
station, I feel within myself the assurance that I was 
born to as high a one, though, alas! I have no means 
of proving it. I know very well that I am the re- 
cipient of charity, that except in myself I had nothing 
to tempt Max to seek me; but he recognized in my 
soul traits that made it kindred to his own. He 
sought me and was contented to take me with my 
doubtful antecedents. I shall ever, ever thank him 
and love him for his noble generosity. But you are 
right, sir. In the changed position of your nephew's 
affairs I am no fitting companion for him. I can put 
aside the brief dream whose brightness has so sweetly 
deluded me, and bid Max go on his course. I can 
better give him up than become a clog on his des- 
tiny.” 

There was infinite pathos in the tones of her 
voice, though her auditor also heard in them the 
vibrations of a resolution that would not be shaken 
in the conflict she was about to endure, and his 
respect for her was increased by her words. He gently 
said: 

“ Believe me, Amy, when I assure you that had 
anything less been at stake than the whole future of 
my beloved nephew, than the clearing of my sister's 
name from a stain which has too long rested upon it, 
I would never have asked so great a sacrifice as this 
from you. It is of the last importance to Max that 
he shall leave here at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. He must go untrammelled, for the knowledge 
of an unsuitable alliance on his part would probably 
change his kinsman’s intentions towards him, for as 
yet everything is in his power. He has the proofs of 
my nephew’s legitimacy in his possession, and if Max 
displeases him he will be quite capable of destroying 
them at the last moment. It is bitterly painful to me 
to set all these things before you, but it is my duty, 
and I have faithfully performed it.” 

He had taken her hand in his own, and was softly 
caressing it while he spoke. Amy lifted his to her 
lips, and tremulously replied: 

“ From all your past kindness to me I know that 
you would be the last one to wound me willingly, 
Mr. Rosen. I promise todo my part. Max shail 
be freed from every tie that would drag him down 
from the lofty position he is so worthy to fill. I 
shall suffer—keenly at first—and so will he; but 
we are both young. We shall outlive our anguish ; 
he will find consolation for my loss in the great 
destiny that you says awaits him. And I—oh, yes— 
God will send me something—something to en- 
able me to bear his loss, as He does to all His 
children who believe and trust in Him.” 

Her voice broke completely down; and, hearing 
an approaching step, she arose, flitted past Mrs. 
Minturn, who was coming out in search of her, 
and, without pausing to explain the cause of her evi- 
dent emotion, hurried to her own room and fastened 
herself in, there to stand face to face with the 
misery that had so unexpectedly overtaken her. 

Mrs. Minturn seemed greatly surprised at find- 
ing Mr. Rosen in conference with Amy. She 
greeted him with considerable embarrassment, and 
then said : 

“ Mrs. Darvel but just now requested me to send 
over to Rosenthal for you, sir, as she wished to 
have some conversation with you before you went 
away. I was surprised to hear you speaking 
with Amy, and I came out at once to inform 
you of Mabel’s desire to have an interview with 





you. Amy seems greatly excited, but I suppose 
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she has been telling you of the strange arrival that 
happened here last night ; or perhaps Mr. Max told 
you of Mr. Darvel’s return ?” 

“Neither of the young people has explained any- 
thing to me, nor was I aware till I came this 
morning that an event of such importance had oc- 
curred. I have long been partially in Mrs. Darvel’s 
confidence, as you areaware, madam, and if you can 
enlighten me as to the cause of her husband’s pro- 
longed absence I shall be very glad. I take a sincere 
interest in her happiness, and I am anxious to know 
why the secret of his very existence has so long been 
withheld from her, who surely had a right to know 
where he was and what detained him from her so 
long.” 

To this grave address the old lady eagerly replied : 

“ Believe me, sir, when I assure you that there is 
nothing wrong on the part of Oliver ; all can be ex- 
plained satisfactorily. But you must receive this as- 
sertion on trust, as I am not authorized to explain the 
cause of Mr. Darvel’s long absence even to you. The 
time will come, and that at no very distant day, I 
hope, when all can be made clear to the friends 
whose good opinion Mabel is desirous of preserving ; 
but just now the interests of others are at stake, 
which forbids perfect openness on her part.” 


To this rather confused explanation Mr. Rosen. 


gravely replied: 

“ Of course, I do not ask of Mrs. Darvel any con- 
fidence that she is not perfectly willing to give. I 
can also promise to reserve my judgment till I know 
all the circumstances of the case in question ; but it 
will henceforth be of little importance to her, as I 
am about to return to Germany, taking my family 
with me, with the intention of permanently remaining 
there.” 

The face of Mrs. Minturn expressed both surprise 
and consternation, and she quickly said : 

“ Surely this is a very sudden determination, Mr. 
Rosen. Max gave us no hint of such a design last 
night, and, considering what happened here in the 
early part of the evening, it seems very strange to 
me that he should have kept silent on a subject of 
such importance to those interested in Amy’s hap- 
piness.” 

Mr. Rosen seemed much discomposed, but, after a 
slight hesitation, he said : ; 

‘Max could not speak of what he did not know, 
Mrs. Minturn. After he came over here last evening 
letters came to me announcing news which must 
change the whole character of his future life. My 
nephew goes back to his fatherland to be acknow- 
ledged as the heir to a magnificent inheritance. As yet 
he hardly understands the change in his position, and 
he is most unwilling to take the first step necessary 
to secure his future greatness by the sacrifice of 
what has become but too dearto him. Without his 
knowledge I came. hither this morning to speak on 
this subject with Mrs. Darvel. I found Amy on the 
portico, and, painful as the task was, I placed the 
truth before her. She fully understands how ne- 
cessary it is that she and Max must part before sho 
becomes his wife.” 

As she listened a singular change came over the face 
of Mrs. Minturn, and with haughty surprise she said: 

“Tt is very singular, sir, but Mrs. Darvel wishes 
to see you to say nearly the same to you that you 
have said to Amy. But the objections to the pro- 
posed betrothal between the young people came from 
her friends, and I cannot too strongly express my 
surprise that objections to Amy are now brought for- 
ward. You have always known her true position, 
Mr. Rosen, and yet you encouraged your nephew to 
seek her as his wife.” 

“ That is true; but I cannot control events, and 
the destiny of Max hangs in the scale. But if ob- 
jections have arisen on the other side you will the 
less resent those I am now compelle:| to bring for- 
ward toa union which I lately desired. I shall be 
glad to learn on what grounds Mrs. Darvel’s are 
baséd.” 

‘Her husband has discovered Amy’s family. I do 
not know who she is, but I have strong suspicions 
which I am not permitted to divulge to anyone. 
During his long exile Mr. Darvel found tho clue to 
her parentage, and he means to follow it up as soon 
as his health is strong enough-to undertake a long voy- 
age. However high may be the position which your 
nephew is called to fill, it can scarcely make him a 
fitting match for our child, if Oliver’s convictions are 
correct. §8o it is most unfortunate for Max and Amy 
that they should have learned to love each other as 
truly as I believe they do.” 

“ Yes—it is most unlucky,” echoed Mr. Rosen, for 
he felt annoyed at the tone Mrs. Minturn had assumed. 
He thought that his long intimacy with the family 


entitled him to full confidence, though he was un- 
willing to give it in his turn, and thus the two parties 
most vitally interested continued this game of cross- 
questions till two young hearts were half broken. 

He coldly added : 

“T am ready to see Mrs. Darvel now if she will 
receive me. I must return home as soon as possible, 
for Max will be coming here as soon as he wakes, 
if I be not on the spot to intercept him. The poor 
fellow slept little last night, and I would not permit 
him to be aroused from the sleep he needs. Besides, I 
wished to come hither to smoothe the way before him 
without his knowledge or consent. He is wild at the 
mere thought of giving Amy up, but now it seems 
there is nothing else for him to do.” 

“Nothing, I believe. It is most unfortunate that 
fate stands between them, forbidding their union, for 
if ever two people were formed by nature for a per- 
fect one it is Max Rosen and Amy Darvel. But my 
dear girl has a soul that is capable of endurance, and 
she will rise above this blow to her affections and yet 
play anoble part in the drama of life. Walk into the 
parlour, if you please, Mr Rosen. Mrs. Darvel will 
join you there in a few moments.” 

The banker gladly followed her into the house, 
and sat down to collect his thoughts before the inter- 
view about to take place. He would willingly have 
confided to Mabel the rank and name his nephew was 
about to claim, had not a letter from the agent sent 
over by the Elector been forwarded to him by Her- 
man, in which most stringent, commands to preserve 
entire secrecy in the affair were laid on both himself 
and his nephew till they reached Germany and Max 
had been seen and recognized by his father as. his 
lawful heir. 

So open-hearted and candid as he was by nature, 
Mr. Rosen found himself suddenly shrouded in a 
cloud of mystery which deprived him of all power to 
cavil at the one maintained by the Darvels. Both 
parties must blunder on in the dark, when a few 
words spoken at the right time would have placed 
affairs in their true light and saved those two 
youthful hearts much bitter suffering. Through the 
ordeal they were, however, bound to pass; and in 
the end, perhaps, love was strengthened and confi- 
dence established, which was destined to place their 
attachment on a stronger and purer basis than it had 
before possessed. 

After a slight delay Mrs. Darvel came in, looking 
worn and pale, but very happy in spite of the regrets 
that filled her heart on account of the trouble about 
to fall on the child of her adoption. She offered her 
hand to her old friend, and, seating herself near him, 
gently said: 

“T ask your congratulations, dear sir, on a reunion 
long hoped for, but at times almost despaired of. I 
may tell you this much, Mr. Rosen; my long-absent 
husband has been illegally held as a prisoner in a most 
painful and stringent bondage. That is why I have 
so long lived alone; that is why he has not before 
sought this shore, on which he knew I would remain 
till he came to join me. He has returned to me, and 
brings with him a secret of such vital importance 
to our adopted daughter that, for the present, he con- 
siders it best to withhold it from those he would 
gladly trust if he dared do so. It will not long be so 
though; the lapse of a few months will clear away 
all doubts ; but to do so it will first be necessary for 
us to leave here. Mrs. Minturn has just now 
told me that suchis also your intention ; but, for 
reasons obvious to both of us, we must not embark on 
the same ship.” i 

The nervous eagerness with which she spoke, and 
the rapidity with which she passed to the subject of 
Max and Amy, convinced Mr. Rosen that she was 
anxious to escape from discussing her husband’s 
affairs, or to give him any explanation of his abrupt 
return. He hastened to say: 

“J most earnestly congratulate you, madam, on an 
event whi :h I know has added so much to your hap- 
piness; «ad I fully concur with you in your last 
statemert. If it can be avoided Max and Amy 
must not again be thrown together. If I could have 
believe possible what has now happened I should 
never liave encouraged the attachment they have 
formed for each other; but how could I foresee so 
great a change in his fortunes? I wish I were at 
liberty to tell you to what a height he will be ele- 
vated, but I dare not just now; in time you shall 
know all.” 

(To be continued.) 


A Prorusion OF ORNAMENT.—A lady of high 
rank recently, at a ball in Paris, appeared in a dress 
so covered with hothouse roses and diamonds that 





the texture of the robe could not be distinguished. 


VIRGINIA. 


> 
CHAPTER XX. 


“ ELLEN, tell me what this trouble was. You and 
T are alone in the world. I would like to know al! 
that lies back in your life, because I love you and 
trust you, Ellen.” 

Tears rose thick and fast into Ellen’s eyes. She 
sank down upon the floor, half kneeling, half sitting, 
and raising her honest young face so that her eyes 
looked straight into those bent upon her with sucl» 
sympathetic earnestness, smiled as people only smile 
when ready to make a painful sacrifice. 

“Yes, I will tell you everything, and would ii 
death had not swept all away. My father was wha» 
they call a gentleman once. You saw him and know 
that he was one. He married very young indeed, 
and his wife died, leaving a little boy behind her 
that my father loved dearly ; so dearly that he gave 
up everything and lived almost alone on a pretty 
place he owned near Waterford, in Ireland, in order 
to bring the boy up under hisown care. For twelve 
years my father kept himself out of the world avd 
gave up his life tothe child. Alfred had no other 
teacher, and scarcely any other companion. Hae 
loved my father dearly, I think, and I know that 
my father’s love for him was like worship. 

“ At last Alfred was sent to Heidelberg, in Germany, 
where a great many young men are educated, and 
my father went into the world again, commencing 
life, as it were, anew. He had some property, enough 
for all their wants, and more ; but he went to work 
in earnest at his profession, ambitious for his son. 
After a year or two he saw my mother, and married 
her. Other children came—first a son, who died, 
then my poor self, afterwards Brian; but even my 
brother Brian, bright and handsome as he is, is not. 
to be compared to Alfred. 

“This must be true, for all the people about our 
place agreed in saying that he was the most splendid 
young man that the sun ever shone on. He came 
home once, when I was a little child, but I can only 
just remember how magnificent he seemed. My 
father was expecting him to come back to Water- 
ford and join him in the business of his office; but 
he wanted to travel, and my father felt it a happiness 
to work that he might enjoy himself. I think Alfred 
was in Paris a great deal and sometimes in London 
for my father went three or four times to both these 
places in order to meet him. 

“T was a sharp child ; people like me often are, } 
am told; and, though my mother never spoke of it, ): 
saw that these visits were always followed by sea- 
sons of anxiety, and that men came more frequently 
to talk with my father about loans of money. Then 
came discussions about household expenses, and 
care on every side. So our home grew darker and. 
darker year by year. 

“Tf Alfred had seen this, and heard my father walk-- 
ing to and froin his chamber until after midnight, as I 
often did, he might have been more thoughtful. But 
he never came home. When he wrote the shadow 
of some great trouble always followed his letters. I 
used to watch my father when he received these 
letters, and could see his hands shake and his lips 
turn pale as he opened them. 

“ At last a letter came which took my father sud- 
denly from home. We children knew nothing of 
his business, but the wistful sadness in our mother’s 
face made us thoughtful, even to the youngest, for 
there were five of us then, not counting the splendid 
young fellow whom my father loved better than us all. 

“When my father came back he looked thin and 
his hair had grown white—very white for a man of, 
his age. He was terribly cast down, and for the first 
time in my life I saw tears in his eyes when he took 
us one by one into his embrace. lt was a mournful 
greeting, and we children sat down and cried to- 
gether when he took my mother into a room alone 
with mournful solemnity, as if they were going to a 
funeral. 

“ When they came forth again my mother was as 
white as death, but there was something in her face 
that told us that she was ready to make a great sacri- 
fice. Through all the gloom of my father’s sorrow: 
there shone out a grand and settled love for her. 
Something that she had done or consented to dk 
seemed to have anchored her into the very depths of 
his heart.” 

Here Virginia interrupted the girl. 

“ How strangely your words sound, Ellen. They 
are those of a woman, not to say a poet. I cannot 
understand that you are little more than a child.” 

“Nor I; but I was almost always with my father, 
seldom with the children, and he was a poet, though 
I think he never wrote a word of verse in his life. 
That, perhaps, is why I speak words that seem strungo 
and out of place.” 





“ Strange child—strange child,” said Virginia, ter. 
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lerly. “I think we do sometimes entertain angels | stood on the verge of our limits on the deck watching 


upawares. 
you. 

“That night my father gathered us all into the 
library for family prayers. He did not read the ser- 
vice—I think his heart was too full for that—but his 
prayer to heaven, as we all kneltaround him, was like 
the pleading of a sinner for mercy. It was not for 
himself, we all knew that, but some thought deep in 
his soul broke forth in a wail of pain that made even 
the little children look, around upon his quivering 
white face with tears in their eyes. This passionate 
cry of sorrow merged itself into.a swell of mournful 
thanksgiving for the love and comfort which heaven 
had bestowed upon the darkness of his life, even in 
that black hour. When we all arose from our 
knees and gathered around him, weeping in blind 
sympathy, he blessed us with a smile upon his lip. 

“*Qhildren,’ he said, ‘this is not our home. I—I 
have sold it and spentthe money. We are very poor 
people now, scareély a family in all Ireland is so 
poor.’ 

“* Father, father, shall we live in a cabin like 
Michael Croft ?’ asked one of the children. ‘Oh, we 
shall like that!’ 

“A faint smile quivered over my father’s, mouth, 
He patted the little one gently on the head. 

“* Yes, child, we will live in a cabin, but it shall 
be far away from here, with wild woods and: green 
prairies to look out upon, and you shall own a young 
fawn to play with.’ 

“* Phat will be brave!’ said little Willie, clapping 
his hands and laughing through his tears, while the 
younger ones brightened up and scattered off into 
he next room, eager to talk the thing over, leaving 
Brian and myself sitting together, sorrowful with 
thoughts that they were too young for. 

“*Ts it to Australia we are going?’ inquired Brian, 
ooking wistfully at his father. 

“* Yes, my son—does the. thought frighten you ?’ 

“*No, father. But must you work there—till the 

oil like a peasant ?’ 

“* And does my son fear that ?’ 

“* Por my father, yes. He was born a gentleman,’ 
,1nswered Brian, ‘for myself, no.’ 

“* Phat is bravely spoken, my boy. Fear nothing 
forme. The education which unfits a man for any 
luty that lies before him must be imperfeot, and in 
so much unworthy. You and I will take our first 
lesson at wood-chopping together, while Ellen here 
shall help her mother with the housework. We 
may be very happy in the far West. No one will 
think of inquirmg there how much or how little we 
have worked before.’ 

“He spoke cheerfully, and looked at my mother, 
who put her hand softly into his and smiled upon him. 

“¢ You see this is not so terrible, after all. I knew 
the children would not complain,’ she said, in her 
low, tender voice. ‘We shall only love each other 
the better in a strange country. He may yet join us 
there.’ 

‘\My father turned a grateful look upon her, but 
gave no answer in words, though a gloom slowly 
gathered over his face, and he sighed heavily. 

* Brian went up to him and rested one. hand on his 
shoulder. 

“* Pather, I will be a good son, andif ever the time 
‘omes that he wants kindness froma brother let him 
try me.’ 

“Phen my father burst into tears. I had never 
seen him weep before; but now he sobbed like a 
shild. 

““* Who told you anything of this ?’ questioned my 
nother, fluttering like a wounded dove around its 
mate. “Why does a child of mine speak in this 
way ?” 

“*No one has told us anything,’ answered Brian, 
‘ but we feel, and our hearts speak.’ 

“* See how you have hurt him,’ she said, still dis- 
satisfied. 

“+No, no; Iam not hurt, this is gratitude. Why 
should we hold aloof from the sympathy of our chil- 
lred? It needs no words. Brian, you and I will be 
fellow workers—fast friends—we understand each 

ther.’ 

“*]T wish you could feel in earnest how much I 
love you,’ said Brian, standing up proudly, like a man. 

“*T did not know myself till now. Here is Ellen 
too, with such sorrowful eyes 

“*Tt is because I am so helpless,’ I answered, in a 


But go on, I did not mean to interrupt 





thick voice, when the great swell of my heart would |, 
‘her feet. 


let me speak. ‘ Because I can do nothing.’ 

“*Ts it nothing that you can be your mother’s com- 
forter and mine?’ said my father, gathering me in 
his arms. ‘What could we. do without you, my 
Ellen ?” 

“In this mood we broke up that pleasant old home 
—sold everything, and with a little money—so little 
that we could not afford a first-class passage, even 
for my mother—went on board that steamer. You 
iknow the rest, but you do not know how often I 








you as you read or talked. Dear lady, my heart 
leaped towards you,at the first glance ; I longed to 
throw myself at your feet as you lay on that white 
rug and kiss the hem of your dress. When the fire 
broke out “y 

Virginia lifted both hands to her face and shrank 
back in her chair, moaning with pain at that awful 
memory. 

“T wanted to tell you something more about my 
father,” said Ellen, in a low, penitent voice. “I did 
not mean to hurt you so. When the fire raged 
fiercest, and there was no longer a hope, my father 
gathered -us close to the bulwark—all but Brian, who 
had gone to ‘the other side of the deck, where a 
boat swung from its tackling half burned away. 
While they were trying to right it all the cordage 
parted and it plunged into the ocean stern foremost, 
almost carrying Brian with it. A great body of flame 
burst up from the deck, separating us witha storm 
of fire. Then.my father turned his face to the water, 
and said te, my mother and myself what he had 
wished to say to Brian. 

“*My wife—my child—some of us may be saved. 
There is no torture in drowning. Fear nothing worse 
than death. They have flung spars and planks into 
the water; one of you may reach them, and so float 
till a ship comes up. Should this happen to either of 
you remember the charge I give. Some time in life 

‘ou may meet him—I mean my eldest son, Alfred 
Widen chiep nothing back, tell him all that you have 
seen, all that you have thought. Say to him that the 
last words of his father before he went into eternity 
were these—remember them well, there may be a 
soul’s salvation in them—say to him: Your father 
dies blessing you, praying for you, rather than his 
own life. Say—and mark the words well—that his 
father would gladly die this horrible death, even of 
fire, if its agonies could redeem his son. ‘Tell him 
that you saw the flames swooping towards me as I 
said this—that the fire was roaring under my feet and 
leaping into the sky, leaving only a moment of life, 
which I used for him. Tell him that the innocent 
children that will go down with me into eternity are 
less dear to me than the one guilty son for whom my 
last breath of prayer shall be given, Say that I 
perish believing that out of my fiery grave will come 
repentance, regeneration, and perhaps a useful future 
to him. Will you tell him this, my child, my wife ?’ 

“We will! we will!’ cried our two voices, blend- 
ing in a solemn promise. 

“Mother stood by, white and trembling, with the 
little ones clinging to her skirts. She looked down 
upon them with low moans of pain, and she also 
clung to the garments of my father. I think if the 
fire had come upon us then we should have perished 
embracing each other. The fire did leap upon us, 
and went roaring after us foot by foot till we were 
driven to the bow, where you stood close to that good 
man. Then Brian came leaping through the flames, 
determined to die withus. We two were saved, and 
these last words of our father are all that we brought 
with us ont of the deep. Some day, lady, I. shall 
see and know my brother Alfred.” 

“Tt was an awfulscene. My whole being shudders 
when. I think of it,” cried Virginia, quivering with 
the terror of her own memories. “ We are here— 
you and I, safe; but, ha! me alone. Ellen, I am 
glad you told me about this noble father. I saw him 
then, and the very remembrance fills me with a 
solemn trust in the eternal justice ofheaven. Let us 
watch and be patient. One person we can trust, and 
that is your brother. He has a bright, honest face, 
like yours, dear, only-—— ” 

“More life in it, and his figure is so straight and 
tall. What a man he will make!” cried Ellen, 
brightening all over. “You would not think it, but 
he has the pride of a nobleman. That is why he 
will not acknowledge the education which cost his 
father so much trouble. He does not wish to be 
thought a gentleman’s son. As for me, no one 
would ever suspect good blood or gentle breeding 
here. Sol pass without question. The first sight 
decides my claims to notice. Even that red-haired 
woman settled me with a sweep of her hand 
into something more insignificant than a servant.” 

“Let them think what they will, Ellen. It is enough 
that I know and love you as a dear friend,” said Vir- 
ginia, smoothing the waves of lovely hair that shaded 
that earnest jace. 

“Hush! someone is coming,” said Ellen, starting to 
“They must not find me here leaning on 
my mistress. Shall I open the door?” 

There was a knock and the jingle of china was 
heard in the passage. 

“Tt is Eunice Hurd, I think,” said Virginia, trem- 
bling, for the scene of that morning had shaken her 
nerves. sadly. “Let her in. She seemed friendly.” 

The door was opened and a servant came in with 
a great silver tray between her outstretched arms, 
on which was a delicate téte-a-téte set of china service, 











some glittering silver, and all the paraphernalia of an 
epicurean breakfast. 

“Tthought I’d bring it up here as you didu’t seem 
friendly with them downstairs,” said Eunice Hurd, 
marching after the servant. “They haven’t taken a 
morsel yet. Other things to think of, I suppose.” 





CHAPTER XXL 


EseEn Stone was in his office, sitting at a black 
walnut desk, filled with pigeon-holes and _brist- 
ling with papers, standing endwise to the light. He 
occupied the most remote of three rooms, all carpeted 
with green; along each carpet, from door to door, a 
footpath was trodden into the fabric, showing its 
hempen foundation, as grass is worn from a meadow 
track. 

This footpath bespoke many clients, and the whole 
surroundings a prosperous business, Indeed few 
lawyers in town boasted a larger practice or higher 
standing in the courts than Eben Stone. 

It was not often that this man lost his equanimity, 
but he was a little astonished when his clerk from 
the front office came into his room, followed by the 
widow Lander and a young lady, so like Lander’s 
daughter, as he remembered her, that the resemblance 
really startled him. 

The widow sat down in a chair placed for her by 
the clerk, but did not raise her crape veil, though the 
young lady put hers aside with a rather defiant sweep 
of the hand. 

“Mr. Stone, I have come to you at once,” said the 
widow, moving nervously in her chair; “ something 
so strange has happened. Please to look at this 
young lady and tell me if you know her?” 

The lawyer, who was a handsome man for his years, 
which had numbered at least fifty, turned his fine 
gray eyes on the girl with a look of puzzled recogni- 
tion. 

“But that I am certain it is impossible, madam, I 
should say, allowing for growth and time, that this 
young lady might be Mr. Lander’s daughter.” 

“You have remembered rightly, sir,” said the 
widow, starting up with nervous eagerness. “She 
is Mr. Lander’s daughter, sayed from the wreck 
almost by a miracle—restored to us only two days 
ago.” 

“And Lander—my friend Lander!” exclaimed 
Stone, eagerly. “What of him ?” 

The widow shook her head, and her black veil 
waved mournfully. 

“ He is dead, sir; my brother and benefactor went 
down with the steamer.” 

“ And your own child?” inquired the lawyer, in a 
restrained voice. 

Mrs. Lander’s black-bordered handkerchief went 
up under the veil, which was mournfully agitated 
again. 

“Not dead I hope,” exclaimed the lawyer. “Dear 
me, that is terrible!” 

“ Not dead, but so much worse. Eh! Mx. Stone, 
I fear she is insane!” 

“ Insane !” 

Mr. Stone turned his eye on the young girl as he 
said this. He saw nothing in her handsome face but 
a look of gentle concern. 

“Tt was the exposure—the horrible scene of the 
fire, that drove her out of hermind, sir. She is not 
violent—far from it—but I sometimes think it woul: 
have been better.if she had never been picked up. 
Why, sir, she does not know-her own mother !” 

“She does not indeed, Mr. Stone!” cried the 
widow, rolling out the words from behind her veil. 
“Refused to own me from the first—fancies that she 
is Mr. Lander’s child, and sets herself up for the 
heiress! You have no idea how painful it is!” 

Mrs. Lander was evidently in asad, nervous state ; 
she began to sob piteously, and trembled so much 
that the young lady put one arm around her and 
made a gentle effort at consolation. 

“She isso disappointed—so sadly harassed by her 
daughter’s reproaches, sir! You can imagine what 
itis!” she said, turning her beautiful face on the 
lawyer. “My heart aches for them both.” 

“Tt is a mournful state of things certainly,” said 
the lawyer, with earnest sympathy. 

“ What can be done—what steps shall we take re- 
garding my poor cousin? I would give half my 
father’s estate to-morrow, sir, if that would restore 
her mind, Oh! sir, you have no idea what a lovely 
character she is—or was before this awful calamity 
fell upon her. So fond of me, so grateful to my 
father. Indeed that she might well be, for. he made 
no difference between us. Pray tell me what can be 
done for her—you are my father’s old friend—point 
out some way for us. My poor aunt her¢is breaking 
her heart.” 

The impetuous feeling with which these words 
were spoken carried the sympathies of the lawyer 
with it. The bright; generous glow of that fuce 
made even his practised heart beat quicker. 
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“T cannot advise, I cannot even judge correctly,” 
he said, “ without having seen the young lady. It 
is a hard case—a very hard case.” 

Here Mrs. Lander bowed her head gloomily, and 
sobbed out: 

“Ah, sir, you cannot think how I suffer. 
sadly allthis has shaken my nerves.” 

“ But your daughter is not dangerous. 
told me that she is never violent.” 

“Not exactly violent as yet.. But her conduct in 
the house is very distressing, She has locked her- 
self into her old room with a little deformed creature 
saved from the wreck, and réfuses to come out. But 
the servants get access to her and she talks to them 
as if she were mistress of the house. As for her 
cousin and myself, she seems to hate us.” 

“That is no unusual thing with insane people,” 
said the lawyer. “It oftemhappens that they take 
dislikes to those nearest and dearest; but this may 
be only temporary. Has any physician seen her?” 

“No one has seen her,” amswered the widow. “ We 
came to you, as her uncle's old fried, first.” 

“Still, I think a ph: m important.” 

“What physician would yow recommend?” in- 
quired Cora Lander. 

“ Any ble i 
in your neighbourhood. 


How 


I think you 


‘There must be one 
fit should become 


imperative to shut ber up two would be neces- 


sary. 
“Oh, don’t! don’t speak of that!” exclaimed the 
“ The very thought wounds me.” 


“T can hardlytell,” answered Cora. “ At first she 
was terribly depressed, and mourned continually 
over the loss she had met with m the death of my 
dear father, whom she i in calling her 
father. At first I did not correct her, for sometimes 
he had, in a caressing way, called him father on board 
the steamer. But when I heard her constantly do- 
ing this—with such deep earnestness too—I spoke 
to her about it, whem she flew at mo like a fury, told 
me that I only wanted to cheat her out of the pro- 
perty and take her birthright from her. From that day 
she has been possessed with this wild idea. When 
she came home, after all our troubles, and found her 
mother yearning to receive her, she absolutely 
pushed the dear lady away, and refused to recognize 
her. Dear, dear aunt, don’t look so sad! it breaks 
my heart !* Indeed, sir, you cannot blame her if she 
does give way. Oh! Mr. Stone, it was a terrible 
disappointment! Poor mother! poor, dear aunt! 
why, how you shiver!” 

Mrs. Lander was indeed trembling, and her pallid 
face looked frightful through her crape veil. She 
had told no more than the truth; her nerves were 
dreadfully shaken. 

“TIcan endure this no Tonger!” she exclaimed, 
starting up in wild haste. “It wrings my heart to 
hear your say these things, Cora Lander!” 

Cora discontinued and ‘looked steadily in Mrs. 
Lander’s eyes. They were wild andimpatient. .The 
conversation had evidently overtaxed her strength. 

“Well, dear aunt, we will drop the subject,” she 
said, sweetly. “It is painful to us all. Mr. Stone 
understands how it is with my cousin, and will think 
for us. We are so helpless, sir.” 

There was a quick decision in all this which did 
not strike that keen lawyer as so very helpless. 
But he made his observations and said nothing. 
Once Mrs. Lander lifted her veil and turned a long, 
wistful look upon him, as if there was something she 
wished to say, but the veil dropped again, and she 
went out, following Cora Lander to the carriage. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


Mr. Stone sat a long time after the two women 
left him, playing idly with his paper-knife, dissatis- 
fied, he could not tell why, and yet restless even to 
irritability. Why was it that, from the very be- 
ginning, he had boen possessed with unreasonable 
doubts and suspicions, so vaguo that they melted 
into nothingness when questioned closely by his 
reason ? 

Why was it that he could like neither Mrs. Lander 
nor her niece? Beautiful as the creature was, she 
utterly failed to touch one chord of his heart or 
charm one ray of his intellect. 

“She has the,Lander look and the Lander voice,” 
he said. “I felt the tones as if my old friend had 
been speaking, but the air, that one glance of the 
eye, those never belonged to my friend Amos.” 

While Stone. was thus thoughtfully playing with 
his paper-knife, and frowning heavily over it, the 
young man from the outer office broke in upon him. 

“Two more ladies, sir.” 

“ Two more, James |” 

“Miss Lander, and Miss Nolan. 
speak with you.” 

“Send them in—send them in.” 


They want to 








Again the bachelor office was occupied by two 
females in deep mourning. One, the tallest, struck 
him so completely as the girl he had just parted 
with that he started up in astonishment, and stood 
gazing upon her with softened feelings, for the ex- 
pression he had not quite liked was gone, and a 
sweet sadness, such as he had often seen on Amos 
— features in his hours of grief, had taken its 
place. 

“Sir, sir, you were my father’s friend, I know,” 
said the young lady, but with more impressive 
earnestness than had marked the conversation of his 
other visitor. “I have come to you in my distress— 
in my utter, utter helplessness!” 

“ Tell me first exactly who you are, young lady,” 
said the lawyer, nervously laying down and again 
taking up his paper-knife. “Have I seen you before 
to-day ?” 

“Tam the daughter, the only daughter of Amos 
Lander, an old friend and client of yours, if you are 
Mr. Stone. No, we have not met for eight years.” 

“T am Mr. Stone undoubtedly, and knew Amos 
Lander.” 

“ LT know, I know; I should have remembered you 
anywhere,” said the young lady, seating herself. 

“His daughter and his brother’s widow were here 
only a few minutes ago,” said the lawyer, fixing his 
keen eyes on that lovely face. 

Virginia met his glance with the earnest, grieved 
look of # child innocently maligned. 

“That cannot be. I am the daughter of Amos 
Lander,” she said, with gentle dignity. 

The lawyer looked at her earnestly. Surely there 
was no insanity in that face. Truth itself was not 
more pure. 

“T almost believe you,” he said. 
lieve you.” 

“Oh! believe her. quite, for all that she says is 
true,” cried the young girl who stood by her chair, 
advancing close to the lawyer and lifting her honest 
eyes to his. “There is some great wickedness here, 
six, That hard, bad young woman, who looks so 
like my lady, is determined to drive her from herown 
home, to take all her money—her name—everything 
—and send her out to die. Here—here, where my 
young lady had a right to expect friendship, she has 
been robbed! It is a terrible, terrible thing they are 
attempting to do, sir.” 

“ And who is it that talks so boldly, and so well, L 
must say?” questioned Stone, more and more bewil- 
dered. ‘ 

“TT, sir—I am only a poor girl whose life she saved 
—a helpless creature that can do but little good in 
the world—heaven help me—but so long asI can 
speak, or think, or look, I will protest against the 
wrong these bad, bad women are doing to her.” 

“You speak of the widow Lander and her niece, I 
think.” 

“T speak of the widow Lander and her daughter, 
the two persons who have just been here. They are 
ina plot to rob my young lady—I have watched 
them, sir, with all my heart and all my brain, for both 
belong to her. This is what they are doing.” 

“ Sit down, young lady, and let us talk more calmly. 
These are strange things you are telling me.” 

“But you will help her ?” 

“T would help Amos Lander’s child in any way. 
Only let us understand each other.” 

“ There is little to explain,” said Virginia, putting 
aside her veil and drawing close to the table on 
which her arm rested. “You know that my father, 
Amos Lander, had but one child.” 

“T know.” 

“T, sir, am that child.” 

The lawyer bent his head, but made no observa- 
tion. 

“‘ My father was lost atsea, you know how?” 

“Yes, yes, no need to pain yourself with the story. 
I know about it.” 

“ You know as wellasI do that he took the widow 
of my uncle into his house. Her daughter was made 
one of the family, and in all things treated as a 
daughter. Eight years ago we went to school 
and studied together, and in all things continued 
to be as sisters. We had the same name ex- 
actly, Cora Virginia Lander. She, being a little the 
elder, was named after my mother, who afterwards 
gave her name to me on the very day of my birth. 
‘Thus we were scarcely to be distinguished from each 
other. True, she took the name of Cora and I bore 
that of Virginia, after we went abroad, reversing 
what had been before. But we looked so much 
alike that there was constant confusion in the 
names, and our signatures were exactly the same. 
We liked this. It pleased us to be mistaken for each 
other, especially as Cora loved people to think her 
the heiress, and I cared nothing about it. I re- 
member when my father came she saw him before I 
did, and tried to make him believe that it was his 
child who claimed the first kisses. But she failed. He 
knew the difference at once and was angry with her 


“T almost be- 





for trifling with him. I never saw him so much ex- 
cited before or since.” 

“ Was anyone present when he rebuked her?” asked 
the lawyer. 

“No, we were alone. I think Cora was offended 
at this, for she was sullen and unkind for days and 
days after that. But we soon went on our travels 
and it all wore off fora time. Papa was known to a 
good many persons on board the steamer when we 
returned home, and they made a distinction that 
wounded Cora dreadfully. It was not our fault. 
Papa was kind as kind could be to her, but he had 
not seen his own child so long, and loved her so 
dearly, that he seemed to put Cora aside. It was 
not intentional, and she carried herself proudly under 
the pain, but I knew that it was there. Then came 
that awful, awful day!” 

** And how did she behave then ?” 

“ Sir,” broke in the hunchback, “she saw a boat 
putting stealthily from the steamer and plunged into 
the sea screaming to be taken in—not one word to 
the old man whom she now claims to be her father 
—not one look on her cousin. She left them like a 
coward and saved herself—I saw it all, I saw it all.” 

“Then you saw her abandon Amos Lander and 
seek her own safety ?” 

“Yes, I did. I saw also this lady, his child I 
know, stand between him and the flames till her 
garments were scorched. I saw them driven inch 
by inch before the howling flames, till they leaped 
together, clinging to each other from the bow. Ho 
begged her to go first, but she would not. Even in 
the water she went swimming to and fro searching 
for him, and crying out to know if we had seen him. 
Then she saved me; bore me through the water 
when she was herself sinking; and that wicked girl 
sat in the boat watching us. I tell you, sir, sho 
would not let the mencome to our help. One of them 
told me so afterwards. She wished them tosee her 
cousin die that she might claim her inheritance. I 
saw this from the first. When my lady becamo 
senseless and white in the boat that girl felt for 
her heart, and almost langhed when she found how 
cold and still it was; but when those poor lips 
moved, and the dear eyes opened, Cora Lander’s face 
grew deadly. Et was like that of a fiend. Oh, sir, 
she is a wicked, wicked girl.” 

Ellen spoke with the energy of truth. Her fino 
eyes filled with light, every feature of her face 
beamed with honest indignation. She droveaway even 
the cool reason of the lawyer with her enthusiasm, 

“ Go on,” he said; “tell me all that passed aftes 
this. You have been with these two ladies ever 
since the shipwreck, I believe ?” 

“Yes, always,” answered Ellen, “With all my 
brain and all my heart I have been watchful over 
the lady who saved my life. I felt that some evil 
thought slept under the frowns that girl could not 
invariably conceal. I have spoken again and again 
of the wealth which would belong to my lady, al- 
ways to see that curved lip grow white over the set 
teeth, and an evil fire flash into those eyes which 
could not be concealed even by the drooping lashes. 
That girl, sir, had resolved to personate my lady and 
thus rob her from the very first. How she came to 
an understanding with her mother I do not know; 
but of one thing I am certain—they met before that 
morning. There were mutual trust and mutual dread 
between them. The girl had mastered her mother. 
From the first moment of our return she has ruled 
her with a rod ofiron. She is fearless, unscrupulous 
—terribly wicked.” 

Ellen broke off and began to pace the floor, clasping 
and unclasping her hands in her unexhausted excite- 
ment. 

“TItis a base, wicked, deep design,” she said, “ and 
they will succeed—they will succeed.” 

“You have an ardent friend there, and it may be 
one who can return the debt she owes you,” said 
the lawyer, addressing Virginia. “Now tell me, if 
you can, how far your impressions go with hers. 
Tell me all that has passed—do not allow yourself to 
be excited—try and speak calmly, I have plenty of 
time and will listen.” 

Ms Oh, Lam not excited. This trouble seems s0 
small after the terrible sorrow of his death that I 
am likely te give it less importance than it de- 
serves. Ellen has spoken the simple truth in every 
particular. She has been with me all the time, and, 
having her suspicions excited, has observed keenly. 
She is not generally uncharitable, and has no causo 
to judge my cousin harshly. One thing is certain, 
Cora has assumed my name, my identity, and will, 
if I have no power to check her, despoil me of my 
father’s property. She has even attempted to con- 
fine me in my own house. Ellen and I escaped from 
it as if from a prison.” 

“Did she give you no reason for that attempted 
confinement ?” 

“None; in truth I have not seen her since she 
drove me from my old room.” 
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“ Drove you from your old room! But give me all 
the particulars. Let me know everything that 
passed—I would rather hear the facts from your 
own lips.” 

Virginia obeyed him quietly, and with less be- 
trayal of excitement by far than Ellen had ex- 
hibited ; her voice was clear, her narrative connected, 
and her language temperate. Tears came into her 
eyes once or twice as she spoke of her keen disap- 
pointment on returning home, but there was not a 
trace of mental derangement in anything she said or 
connected with her manner. 

The lawyer watched her keenly as he noticed 
these facts. Every instant he saw some trait in 
her face, some change of expression, which re- 
minded him painfully of his old friend. These 
shades of expression he had not remarked in the 
other face. In features the two appeared so com- 
pletely alike that the resemblance was startling ; but 
that which impressed the lawyer most forcibly was 
an indefinite air—a shade of the soul which no court 
of law could ever be made to recognize. 

“This is Amos Lander’s daughter, and she is as 
sound of mind as Iam,” he thought; “ but how to 
prove it—how to prove it. If that woman persist in 
claiming her and renouncing the other what evidence 
can be brought to refute the perjury? Who shall 
claim to know more of a child than its own 
mother?” 

Then the lawyer remembered what had been said 
of Virginia’s insanity. What was the object? Did 
they intend to make this an excuse for getting her 
out of the way? Such things had been, and in the 
nineteenth century. This case, take it for all in all, 
‘was the strangest and most incomprehensible that 
had ever come within the lawyer’s practice How 
was he to unravel it ? 

For some time Stone sat pondering over the 
points of the case that seemed most complicated, and 
the two girls sat by in silence, waiting fer him to 
speak. At last he looked up. 

“Did this woman know that you were coming 
here ?” he said. 

“No, she left in the early train; they both left. 
Then a woman in the house, whom they seem to have 
offended 

“Eunice Hurd ?” 

“Yes, Eunice Hurd came, unlocked our door, and 
told us to go outand get someair. She was mistress 
just then, and didn’t mean to make prisoners of us or 
let anybody else. We put on our bonnets and went 
ont to the terrace. <A train was just that moment in 
sight. It stopped—we sprang in and were on our 
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way here before any plan of the kind had been 
thought of.” 

“That is well. Now take the next train back. It 
is possible that you may reach home before Mrs. 
Lander and her companion. Say nothing of your 
excursion. Do not mention my name, but if they 
bring any strange men to see you let me know at 
once.” 

“T had thought that you would perhaps advise me 
to leave the house,” said Virginia. “It is so very 
painful living under the same roofi——” 

“Leave the house, and so give them possession— 
nine points of the law flung up at once—not a bit of 
that—stay where you are—keep together and give 
them a freerope. Thatis my advice. But if they 
make any desperate move send for me. If possible, 
make friends with that hard-faced termagant with 
the red hair. She may be useful.” 

“ She has been kind to us—very kind in her way,” 
said Virginia. ‘I think she knows me.” 

Heaven send that they exasperate her—but they 
will, she is for ever on an edge, and this successful 
audacity will be sure‘to turn the girl’s head. That 
is the way crafty persons usually defeat themselves. 
It is the small people whom we despise too much for 
conciliation that play the mischief with us. This 
girl will run into some mistake of the kind, be sure 
of that; but we must give her time, plenty of time. 
Things will all come right, I daresay.” 

“The power of justice lies with heaven,” said 
Virginia, solemnly. “Why should we fear to wait?” 

“Wait and work—wait and work, my dear child!” 

“T cannot think that my cousin really means to 
defraud and displace me. It seems like some hideous 
dream,” said Virginia, sighing heavily. 

‘“‘ Make up your mind to that, young lady. She is 
in deadly earnest, and the Evil One seems to have 
helped her. Never in my experience have I seen a 
fraud so thoroughly arranged. The mother is her 
tower of strength. But they will quarrel. Wait 
awhile and they will be sure to quarrel. The elder 
woman has some conscience ; as for the other—well, 
it’s hard to think a creature so rarely beautiful has 
no soul, but, upon my word, all this seems like it. 
How cool she was, how thoroughly self-possessed— 
and yet there are fire and all sorts of passion in her 
eyes.’ 

fe Will my young lady art safe under the same roof 
with her?” questioned 

“Safe? Yes, I hardly ‘think the creature would 
commit murder, at any rate as yet. Young lady, I 


repeat my advice—return to your father’s house and 
rest there for a few weeks, or months if it seem 











best ; at least till I can thoroughly look into this case 
No harm can reach you there. Accept the positio: 
she forces upon you—be vigilant, and let this youn: 
, person keep her wits sharpened—we have a difficu!: 
game to play and must use all our resources.” 
Virginia gathered the dark drapery of her shaw! 


around her, and prepared to go. The interview ‘1a:) 
depressed her greatly, and everything seemed su: 
rounding her with gloom. 

“IT wanted rest. so much—so much,” she saic- 
mournfully. 

“That will come—only be hopeful and patient.” 
said the lawyer, kindly. “Meantime you have : 
good friend in this girl, and in me, I hope, more tha:- 
that.” 

“T trust you, sir; you were his friend—I trust, an:! 
will obey you asif it were himself.” 

“That is well—that is well. Now hasten bac? . 
and let no one know that you have been here.” 

Virginia clasped the hand held out to her, an: 
went away very sorrowful. Everything confirme: 
her deepest cause of grief, the utter unworthiness « 
the cousin she had trusted as a friend and loved « 
a sister. 

The two girls reached the station and took seair 
in the returning train, depressed and so weary tha’ 
neither of them spoke until they came within view: 
that white marble building which was Virginia 
home. How strangely it had altered since she ha:! 
looked upon its Grecian pillars and sculptured facac: 
the day before. 

It was no longer her home—no longer a place « 
hoped-for rest, but its white walls loomed before h: . 
like those of a prisoz. The hot atmosphere of stri::- 
had poisoned all its flowers and darkened the ve: 
sunlight which fell around it. 

Virginia and Ellen wandered awhile among th: 
shrubbery before they entered the house. Virgivi: 
was depressed and so heavy-hearted that even th: 
beautiful world of blossoms that surrounded li 
failed to brighten her face or win an admirin;: 
glance. For a time her soul fell into a depression * 
mournful that she longed to sink down among t)::: 
flowers and die there. The two beings she mo‘: 
loved on earth were dead. One had gone int» 
eternity through those terrible gates of fire whic:: 
seemed for ever burning beforeher. The other—al. ' 
more painful still—had sunk into those black depth 
of sin, shame and dishonour into which her pu: 
soul could not look without shuddering. 

The grave consecrates its dead—but sin embaln: = 
the soul in eternal poison. 

(To be continued) 
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SWEET ROSES YANGLED. 


———_———_——. 
CHAPTER Iii. 


Te passion of rage and contempt that surged in 
the heart of the listener rendered her speechless for a 
few moments. She bitterly felt that this insolent 
trifler had robbed her of her most priceless treasure, 
her great love, her perfect trust in his honour and 
truth, and at the moment she hated and scorned him 
as he stood there before her, arrayed in all his god- 
like beauty. His stately figure, formed both for 
grace and vigour, his clear, dark complexion and 
finely cut features, lustrous black eyes, and cluster- 
ing curls of raven hair shading a high and haughty 
brow, were all unrivalled, and Rosa asked herself if 
God had made so fair a piece of handiwork yet forgot 
to place a heart within his bosom. 

She knew him now, and she despised him, but the ‘ 
passion with which he had inspired her did not die 
out with the conviction that it had never been re- 
turned. That would live through many bitterstruggles 
before it was strangled and coffined, and she felt that 
the sods that would be stamped down upon its grave 
would bury deep beneath themselves hope, joy, hap- 
piness, perhaps more than that—she did not know, 
she could not tell, for all was chaos within her brain 
now, and if the solid earth beneath her feet had re- 
ceded, and the heavens rolled themselves together 
in a scroli of fire, she could scarcely have been more 
bewildered and trembling than she felt herself in this 
moment of supreme suffering. 

She presently repeated, in a vague tone: 

“Opal, it isa strange name—an ominous one, tomy 
fancy. How did Miss Hastings come by it?” 

“Oh, that is onlya pet name. She was christened 
Laura, but in her babyhood she took so great a fancy 
to an opal ring her mother wore that the stone was 
taken out and set in the clasp of her coral necklace. 
Her father playfully called her his little opal, and 
the name always clung to her. I like it, for it 
suits her style amazingly.” 

- “What is her style?” asked Rosa, in the same dull 
one. 

“Somewhat similar to your own; and, if you will 
pardon me for telling you, I will say that the resem- 
blance between yourself and my betrothed first 
induced me to seek your acquaintance. Opal is 
different from you too, in some respects. She has 
large, soft blue eyes of the true violet hue, with 





that faint purple tiut that is so rare and so enchant- 
ing, and her hair is not pale amber like yours, but a 
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rich chestnut brown—the genuine tau dor. Her com- 
plexion is as pure as the milky surface of the gem 
whose name she bears, and the flitting colour in her 
cheeks darts up and dies as suddenly away as the 
fire imprisoned in the heart of the opal flashes or 
fades out as the light shifts over its surface. Her 
face is one to study a lifetime, and never understand. 
Young as my betrothed is she is as inexplicable to 
me as @ sphinx or—a woman.” 

Rosa listened eagerly. Was a clue to her uncle’s 
family at last afforded. This resemblance might 
lead to something ; and, passing over the half-scorn- 
ful emphasis with which Fenton uttered the last 
word, she rapidly asked : 

“ Had—had the father of this young girl a sister 
who died in her youth, leaving a daughter? Can 
you tell me that? If youcanI will almost forgive 
what has passed between us this evening.” 

“ Really I do not know. Mr. Hastings came from 
the North. He was a struggling young lawyer, 
when he met with a wealthy widow, and married 
her. Opal is their only child; but of her family or 
the antecedents of her father I know nothing.” 

“ And I really resemble Miss Hastings? I would 
give a great deal to see her, not because she is my 
rival, Mr. Fenton, as your vanity may lead you to 
imagine, but because I have a vital interest in dis- 
covering if this young lady is related to me.” 

“ Heaven forbid,” was the ejaculation that arose 
to Fenton’s lips so quickly that it was with some 
effort repressed; but he managed to reply without 
undue eagerness. 

“A connection between you is scarcely possible. 
There is that vague resemblance which is often 
found between utter strangers, but nothing to indi- 
cate the tie of blood. Iam at a loss to understand 
why you should wish to claim Miss Hastings as a 
relative.” 

“ Tf you care to listen to my story I am willing to 
relate it. Iintended to explain my position to you 
to-night, and, although our relations are so materially 
changed, I may as well keep to my purpose.” 

Fenton bowed courteously, and Rosa gave him a 
rapid outline of the little that was known to her of 
her antecedents. He listened with more interest 


than he believed possible, for a sudden dread had 


seized him that Rosa’s suspicions might be true, and, 
if so, what a dilemma he might yet find himself 
placed in. This girl, much as she had lately 
attracted him, had suddenly become almost an object 
of terror to him; and he shivered at the thought of 
what mischief she might hereafter plot against him 
should they be thrown together by the chances of 








fate. What evil influence might she not gain over 
those in whose hands lay his future destiny? A 
warning glimpse of the future seemed to open before 
him, and, strong man as he was, he almost trembled 
before the possibilities his imagination evoked. 

When Rosa ceased speaking he controlled himself 
sufficiently to say, with perfect coolness : 

“T am quite certain that Mr. Hastings was not the 
uncle who placed you in your present position. Be- 
sides, the name is different.” 

“What does that signify? Of course he would 
not suffer his real name to be used in a transaction 
as mysterious as my removal hither.” 

“That may be true, but I am sure that I have 
heard Mr. Hastings say that he was an only child, 
so it is impossible that your mother should have 
been his sister. Besides, if you are his niece there 
is no reason why he should not receive you beneath 
his own roof. I am sure that his wife would not 
object, for she is as liberal as she is wealthy.” 

“Mrs. Hastings cannot then be the person Mr. 
Somers spoke of as my uncle’s wife, for I clearly un- 
derstood from him that my aunt’s singular temper 
was the cause of my being educated so far away 
from my connections, I feel that I have been un- 
fairly treated, though money has not been spared on 
my education, and this stupid fancy to make me 
a teacher for the sake of the discipline it would give 
me is a mistake. The drudgery I have borne has 
tarnished the brightness of my youth, embittered my 
proud spirit, and made me rebellious against him 
who forced it on me. The crowning anguish has 
come to me to-night, and I begin to think that I 
shall do well to take my destiny in my own hands 
for the future, and make what I can of it. If it be 
marred it will be the fault of those who drove me 
into the vortex—not mine.” 

Godfrey Fenton noted the suppressed passion in 
the cynical tone she attempted to assume, and for 
several moments he was at a loss what reply to 
make. His light nature was hardly touched with 
compunction for the evil he had wrought her, and 
his vanity was flattered by the passion she had 
avowed for him. He had little faith in the constancy 
of women, and he believed that Rosa Gordon would 
prove no exception to the rest of the sex. Now 
that she knew him to be poor, and dependant on his 
mother, she would withdraw her affections, and 
bestow them upon someone more capable of appre- 
ciating them than he had shown himself. Vain as 
he was he knew that much of his social success was 
due to his presumed position asa man of fortune, 
and he did not believe that his hand and heart would 
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alone suffice to content even the impassioned girl 
beside him. 

Assuming his softest tone, he presently said: 

“Tf my destiny had not been settled for me long 
ago, Rosa, I would raise you from your equivocal posi- 
tion, place you by my side, and let this mysterious 
uncle of yours for ever remain in the darkness in 
which he has seen fit to envelope himself. Iadmire 
you greatly ; I could love you devotedly, if my alle- 
giance were not already claimed by another. But I 
am bound to Opal by ties I cannot break, and——” 

“ Stop, sir!” cried: the girl, with an imperious 
stamp of her fuot. “How dare you to speak thus to 
me after what has passed between us? Know, Mr. 
Fenton, that if you werefree to-morrow, if you could 
cndow me with unbounded wealth, I would refuse 
the hand which a few hours since I foolishly and 
fondly thought could bestow such perfect happiness 
upon me as no child of earth has a right to expect. 
You have trifled with me—deceived me as no other 
will ever have power to do; but you shall not far- 
ther insult me by uttering professions.as hellow as 
your own nature is false. Adieu, sir; go back to 
your home; claim the bride who there awaits you ; 
but remember through all your prosperity that, if I 
can find the means of striking you, of wounding you 
in the heart in my turn, I shall surely avail myself of 
them.” 

Before Fenton could recover himself sufficiently to 
reply she was gone, and he started after her receding 
tigure with a feeling of mingled anger and rise. 
Recovering himself, he shrugged his shoulders in a 
nonchalant way, and muttered : 

“TI wonder what she thinks she is able to do 
against me, even if fate should be malicious enough 
to throw her on my path again. I am glad to be rid 
of her now, at all events, and I shall most devoutly 
pray that we may never chance to meet in the 
future.” 

Godfrey Fenton slowly strolled down the shaded 
avenue in which he had been so abruptly left stand- 
ing alone, made his exit through a side gate, and 
sought his own quarters. 

He slept as well that night as though this strange 
interview had never taken place ; but the deserted 
zirl, on whose heart he had so carelessly trampled, 

pent the hours in alternate bursts of passionate 
weeping, and defiant struggles to put aside the 
weight of anguish that was crushing her to the 
earth. 

After that night came the change of which I have 
spoken, and the harder elements of Rosa Gordon’s 
uatare gained the ascendancy from that night of hu- 
miliation and despair. 

On the following morning Fenton left for his 
listant home, and for many weary months after- 
wards Rosa heard nothing from him. ‘ She never 

nentioned his name, and he seemed to haye passed 
is completely out of her life as if he had been no 
more to her than the merest stranger. 

But.this apparent forgetfulness was only on the 
surface ; in the silence of her own heart she brooded 

ver the past, recalled every scene in which they 
had mutually borne a part, and meditated almost to 
uadness on the means of finding him again—of 
triking at him in her turn a blow that should 
wound him more deeply than he had stricken her. 

Should that opportunity ever arrive, and some 

cret instinct told her that it surely would, then the 
gay trifler might’ indeed grow pale and tremble be- 
fore the retribution that should be dealt by the hand 
he had rejected—planned and carried out by the 
heart he had wan only to throw back. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Tux autumn with its golden days and regal 
splendour faded into dimness, and winter, crowned 
with its. pearly mantle and glittering ice-gems, passed 
away, and again the vernal season smiled over the 
earth. 

Rosa Gordon had looked forward to, the month of 
(April with a sense of solicitude which can be under- 

ood when it is stated that her probation of two years 
aded with its last day, and she began to leok for 
ome communication from her unele with a feverish 

restlessness that was intensely painful. 

Day after day passed by ; May blossomed into June, 
ud still no intimation that her existence was even 
-membered came from her unknown relative. 

She gradually came to the conclusion that at twenty 
he was. considered capable of taking care of herself, 
ad after tw@ years of self-dependance she would be 
willing to doso, therefore her fate was left at her own 
lisposal. 

When another month had passed away, and no let- 

r came from Mr. Fairlie, she felt free to act as she 
leased, and her irrevocable determination was to re- 

aquish the situation of music-teacher in the institute. 
The labour required of her was too great, and the 
employment became daily more odious to her. It 





seemed to her thatshe had given two of the best years 
of her life to this uncongenial drudgery, and she had 
thus earned the right to enjoy herself in some way 
more suited to her tastes than the horrible humdrum 
monotony of the school in which nearly all her days 
had been spent. 

Rosa did not shrink from the thought of venturing 
forth into the untried world that lay beyond the walls 
of her present home. On the contrary, like the im- 
prisoned eagle, that beats his wings against the bars 
that confine him, she chafed hourly against the re- 
straints her position as a teacher laid upon her. 

She had been very economical, and her two years’ 
salary, with a considerable sumshe had saved from 
the last remittance sent her by her guardian, was de- 
posited in a bank to her credit, 

What she could accomplish with that hard-earned 
money was her constant th T¢mmust launch her 
in life, afford her the power to win. the brilliant des- 
tiny she was resolved to achieve ;.amd she pondered 
on the first step it would be necessary to take to give 
her a chance of success. 

She had hoped ere this to reesi¥e an. invitation 
from Kitty Bates to visit her, for that young lady had 
graduated in the previous year, and returned to her 
father’s magnificent home in Liverpool. 

Kitty kept up a very aetive correspondence with 
her friend, but made no demonstrations towards: se- 
curing her as a compani 
enough to understand that her changed position had 
become known to the parents, and the poor music- 
teacher was no longer considered a desirable friend 
fot their daughter. 

She an pee aspire to the honour of be- 
coming the of their only son, and of course 
that was carefully to be guarded against. Their 
precious Adolphus must marry in his own set, and 
it would not be wise to expose him to the dan- 
gerous fascinations which Kitty so eloquently de- 
scribed. 

So i girl had been snubbed, and her friend 


proscri 

As Rosa imagined, so it had sectually happened, 
for neither Mr. nor Mrs. Bates would listen to the 
introduction of Miss Gordon beneath their roof with 
a prospect of her remaining any length of time to 
lay her snares for the young heir apparent. 

After reading one of Kitty's affectionate epistles 
Rosa sat pondering over it, half resentful that the 
hoped-for invitation had not yet been received ; not 
materially discouraged, however, she tossed her 
proud head and defiantly muttered : 

“T will make Kitty serve my turn yet, and, as to 
the absurd brother, [ mean to wind him round my 
fingers as if he were a skein of the softest silk. These 
people have money, but they have little refinement, 
and less culture; yet why should I care if they.do 
not exactly come up to my own standard? My dream 
of love. is ended, and the sentimental noodle Kitty 
described ‘will answer as well to endow me with 
place and fortune as any other of his tribe. Fangh! 
how I scorn the whole faithless sex after my one 
venture on the sea of love. I wonder where that 
traitor is now, and what heis dreaming of? Not 
me, Iam very sure.” And her thoughts wandered 
back to that evening beneath the elms, in which her 
airy castles had fallen into ruins before her, and the 
clay feet of the idol she had shrined within them 
had shown themselves. 

The bitterest phase of the struggle was over now. 
She believed that she had let the “dead past bury 
its dead,” but she felt that she was disenchanted. 
Life had lost its glamour, and the most she hoped for 
now was to shine among the brilliant favourites of 
fortune, and in constant excitement find some com- 
pensation for the ber wr ed she had lost. 

Just as Rosa was hesitating as to the first move 
she should make in the brilliant ré/e.she aspired to 
play another letter came from Kitty Bates, from which 
we make the following extract: 

“LIveRPooL, July 8, 18—. 

“DearzsT Rosa,—lt is settled that we are to go to 
Newport in a few weeks, to remain there the rest of 
the season. Mamma has not been well enough to 
leave home this summer, but now the physician orders 
sea-bathing for her, and we are to go as soon as we 
can get ready. Iam having a beautiful wardrobe 
prepared, for [ mean to beat least. one of the best- 
dressed girls there, if I cannot be one of tlie hand- 
somest. 

“Tam enchanted with the prospect of spending 
the month of Augyst at so fashionable a resort, and 
if I could only manage to have you, with me there, 


my dearest girl, I should be the happiest of creatures. 


“Thave even been contriying how it can be ac- 
complished, and I haye a plan, but I must tell you 
first of something else that will make you laugh. I 
wanted papa to invite you here and take you 
along with us, but he shook his wise old head, and 
said: 

“*That young friend of yours may prove too at- 


ion, and Rosa was shrewd} 


tractive to Dolly, and you know she has no fortune, 
Not that it is really of much consequence about that, 
but you see the boy isa great catch, and unless ho 
getsa wife with money of her own how is he to know 
that he is not accepted for his?’ 

“To this I replied: 

“*Oh, nonsense. Rosa is a fortune im herself, 
and she wouldn’t think of Dolly unless she liked 
him for himself. If he were to fancy her, and sho 
him, it would be the nicest thing for us all, for sho 
has more fun in her than anyone alive. If you could 
only see her take people. off you'd laugh.’ 

“He opened his eyes very wide, and repeated: 

“*Take people off? _ That is a singular way of 
making herself amusing. can you mean, Kitty, 
by such nonsense ?’ 

*T replied : 

“*Don’t you understand that Rosa is an unrivalled 
mimic ?” , 

“He shook his head, declared it to be a most 
dangerous and unpopular — and refused to listen 
to any farther entreaties me in your behalf. 

“T don’t know why I tell you this, my dear, unless 
it is to excuse myself for not asking you to stay with 
me before this. After our long intimacy it is a 
shame that Iam not allowed to rescue you from the 
wretehed life you lead with those everlasting 
music lessons, of which I know you are heartily 
tired. But I can’t help myself, and I have half a 
mind temarry the first eligible one who pops the ques- 
tion, that I may have a home of my own to receive 


you in. 

“ Phen indeed: we would have fine times together. 
But papa will be by me as he is by Dolly—money 
must wed or he -will not listen to a proposal 
for my hand, the only beau I have that pleases 
me at all is not rich. 

“ With that hope shut out for the present, at least, 
TI have thought of a way by which we can be brought 

together again, provided you will consent to make 
Lome @ sacrifice of yourself. 

“Your last letter informed me that you had heard 
nothing from your uncle; that you are wearied and 
dispirited with the monotonous round of your life, 
and I am sure I do not know how you have borne it 
so long; but you cannot leave Mrs. Lyme without 
something certain before you. 

“The engagement I have in view for you I should 
never have presumed to suggest if it did not, offer 
a chance of throwing us together again. Onco 
near us, my parents will have an opportunity of find- 
ing out how charming you are, and I may carry my 
point and have you with me next winter. 

“But I must explain. There is a lady living in 
the same street with us who is a confirmed invalid, 
and I am afraid a very cross one; but you can 
bear that after your experience with a number of 
stupid children. 

“Mrs, Hawks wants a companion, and she is also 
going to Newport in the hope that sea bathing may 
benefit her health. ‘You will be in attendance on her 
during the greater part of the day; but at night you 
will be free ; and, with a little management, you will 
be able to enjoy some of the gaieties of the season 
without the knowledge of your Cerberus. Mamma 
shall chaperon you—on that Iam resolved: so have 
}no doubts as to our ability to carry out that part of 
the programme. 

“Mrs, Hawks. offers a liberal salary, for she is rich 
and has no child of her own to give her money to. 
Now, dear, what should prevent you from getting 
into her good graces and taking a good slice out of 
her fortune at her death, even if she should not take 
such a fancy to you as to leave youthe whole? You 
would not have long to wait either, for the old lady 
can't last much longer, the doctors. sy. 

“ Rosa, darling, this is only a stepping-stone, and 
T venture to hope that you will consent to place your 
dainty feet upon it. Who knows to what it may 
lead? As beautiful and clever as you are, you must 
soon have beaux enough at your feet to afford you as 
good a choice as all my papa’s money bags will ever 
get for me. 

“Think over all the chances even this humblo 
start in life may procure you, and make up your 
mind to accept it, for the sake of being once more 
néar, your devoted Kitty, who is like a fish out of 
water without her dearest friend.” 

There was much more in the same strain, and, 
after reading over her friend’s long letter several 
times, Rosa thought deeply on its contents. Her 
resolution was soon taken, for she was far too 
practical to despise. the “day of small things,” and 
she thankfully availed herself of the opening, thus 
made for, her. 

She seized. her pen, and wrote at once to Kitty to 
accept the offer and e the preliminaries.of her 
removal; she declared that she was quite willing to 
render herself useful in any way to Mrs. Hawks, pro- 
vided she could be in Liverpool at the time her dear 
Kitty would he there. 
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Rosa dispatched this letter without consulting 
Mrs. Lyme on the change she contemplated making. 
When she knew positively what she had to depend 
upon she thought it would be time enough to warn 
ler of her intended departure. 

After a brief correspondence it was finally ar- 
ranged that Miss Gordon should spend a few days 
in the Bates mansion before joining her new em- 
ployer, as it would not be. convenient for Mrs. 
Hawks to reeeive her till the eve of her departure 
for Newport. How Kitty had obtained this concession 
Rosa neither knew nor cared; it was sufficient for 
her that the invitation was given, and she thought 
it would be her own fault if'she did not accept it. 

liaving settled this, Rosa sought Mrs. Lyme and 
communicated to her the change she contemplated 
making. That lady listened with displeased sur- 
prise, and coldly said: 

“I hardly thought you would be in so great a 
hurry to run away from your oldest friend, Rosa ; 
and I did hope that I should have been consulted be- 
fore you entered into any positive engagement with 
another person.” 

“To what purpose should I have done that, Mrs. 
Lyme? My determination to leave the dreary life I 
have led for the two past years is irrevocable, and I 
wisely placed it out of your power to influence me, 
by completing my arrangements before speaking 
with you about them.” 

Mrs. Lyme dryly asked : 

“ What do you expect to gain by the exchange you 
seem so anxious to make? If you think that con- 
stant attendance on an irritable invalid is less weari- 
some than giving musical instruction you will soon 
discover your mistake. Our life here has an agree- 
able variety in it, though I admit there is very 
little excitement. I have done all that I could to 
render your stay with me pleasant, and I am sorry to 
find that you are so eager to eseape me.” 

“Tt is not, I assure you, that I wish to go away 
from you, Mrs. Lyme, for I owe you many thanks 
for what you have done for me. But teaching is 
ot my forte. I do not know that nursing will be, 
but I can at least try it. I must do something 
for a support, since it seems that I am left to fight 
my own battle with life.” 

“My child, you have too hastily come to that 
conclusion ; I feel certain that. your uncle will yet 
seek you out, and remove you to his own home. 
He evidently believes you to be safe and happy 
here; therefore he waits till the summer is over 
before claiming you. At this season you could not 
go, you know, without danger of being ill.” 

Rosa abruptly replied : 

“T have given up all hope of ever knowing any- 
thing of my family. I believe that all has been done 
for me that was originally intended, and I accept the 
plain hint given me that I must look out for myself 
for the future. If my uncle meant to acknowledge 
and provide for me he would never have held him- 
self aloof from me in the way he has done, nor taken 
such pains to conceal from me the place of his resi- 
dence,” 

“You may be right, Rosa, for his conduct seems 
very strange to me; but it is your duty to wait at 
least till autumn before you take any decisive step. 
Then, if you hear nothing from Mr. Fairlie, I shall 
no longer object to the change you wish to make. 
Consent to remain with me, dear child, at least a few 
months longer. You are too young, and far too attrac- 
tive to be sent outin the worldalone. I willincrease 
your salary, and with the habits of economy you have 
acquired in the last two years you can render your- 
self quite independent.” 

A scornful and bitter smile curled the lip of the 
listener, and she asked : 

“Would you have me give all the years of my 
youth to the pitiful drudgery I have endured as 
patiently as possible in the hope that I might thus 
win the approbation of that rich uncle of mine? No, 
Mrs. Lyme, I will bear it no longer. I will seek a 
more congenial field for the exercise of such talents 
as I possess, and perhaps those who have so cruelly 
cast me off may yet have cause to be proud of the 
{riendless outcast they denied a home beneath their 
roof. I possess energy and will, and when com- 
bined as they are in me Iam sure they constitute a 
power that will yet enable me to achieve a brilliant 
future.” 

Mrs. Lyme listened sceptically and sadly. She 
gravely replied : 

“ I have long known that you are ambitious, Rosa, 
but you know very little of the stern realities. of 
life. Many have started in it with as brilliant anti- 
cipations as- you seem to indulge in, only to meet dis- 
appointment and defeat. You are safe with me, and 
I shrink from the dangers you are so recklessly 
rushing to encounter.” 

“ What: dangers for me can you anticipate, dear 
medam ?: Lam going into the employment ofa highly 


respectable and wealthy lady, who is well known to | 





the Bates family. Through Mrs. Bates’s recommen- 

dation the situation was procured for me, and I have 

positively accepted it.. Itmay humiliate my pride a 

little to be at the beck and call of my new pa- 

troness, but I amsure I shall be able to bear that 

- consideration of the advantages I shall gain with 
er.” ; 

“What are those advantages, Rosa? You may 
be compelled to submit to the fractious caprices of 
an irritable woman, who will doubtless exact from 
you far more than I have required. She may dis- 
charge you at any moment, and then what is to be- 
come of you? The money you have saved will not 
keep you above want very long, and when it. is ex- 
hausted what will you have to fall back on? Oh! 
child, child! you do not dream what it is to a woman 
tenderly and carefully nurtured to be thrown upon 
a wide and cheerless world without a protector, 
without means that are ample for any emergency. 
Reflect on what may happen to you and remain in a 
safe asylum, though it is not entirely congenial to 
you.’ 

To this appeal Rosa, steadily, replied : 

“T must brave all those possibilities, Mrs. Lyme, 
for my word is pledged to Mrs. Hawks that I will 
accompany her to Newport, where she is at present 
going. She relies on me, and I cannot disappoint 

er.” 

“To Newport! Ah! I see what the temptation 
was that lured you from me. But, Rosa, do you 
comprehend all the mortifications that await one of 
your proud temper in sush a place as that? You 
will be passed by as a mere nobody—looked on asa 
dependan:, almost a menial. Can you, who have been 
reared to believe yourself destined to a high posi- 
tion in life, bear all the slights you will be sure to 
meet in the brilliant sphere you are so anxious to 
enter, though it be only in the character of a looker 
m ?” : 


A faint smile curled Rosa’s lip, and her strange 
eyes gleamed with a light Mrs. Lyme could not 
understand, as she replied : 

“T have maturely weighed all those considera- 
tions, and I have made up my mind to bear what is 
inevitable. I shall doubtless meet with some things 
I shall find hard to bear, but I shall find my reward 
in enduring them with patience. Kitty Bates is 
going to Newport with her mother, and with them I 
shall enjoy such freedom as I may obtain after my 
daily duties are over. It is understoed that after 
ten o'clock in the evening my attendance on Mrs. 
Hawks is over till the following day. She has a 
competent maid who takes care,of her at night, and 
my chief employment will be to amuse and keep her 
in good. humour when she ‘is awake. I do not doubt 
my power to do that, and I shall prefer it to giving 
music lessons. In the evening I shall be free, and 
with Mrs. Bates as my chaperon, I can enter into 
some of the gaieties of the seasen. I shall be 
quite safe, I assure you, and’ how I ‘thirst for this 
change, how much I need it, you cannot under- 
stand, for you know little of the mental struggles I 
have gone through during these last months of my 
life.” 

“T know far more than you imagine, Rosa,” was 
the sad reply. “I have watched you with a solici- 
tude that was often painful, though I have forborne 
to speak of what I knew was troubling you. That 
the uncertainty concerning your uncle's intentions 
was not your heaviest burden I well know, but you 
have proved yourself brave and strong, and if you 
would only have a little patience all might be well 
with you. Ican only say that, if you meet with 
disappointment, if you should need a friend or a 
home, return tome. My house shall always be open 
to you; my heart will never refuse a welcome to the 
child I have as solicitously watched over as if she 
were of my own blood.” 

Rosa was touched by the kindness which she felt 
that her course had scarcely deserved, and with some 
genuine emotion she said: 

“T cannot sufficiently thank you for your goodness, 
dear madam, and I hope that at some future day I 
shall be able to make a return for it in something 
more substantial than words.” 

“Since you must go you will, of course, write 
regularly to me, and keep me informed of all that 
happens to you.” 

“Oh, yes, I shall write—certainly I shall write to 
you and tell you how I am getting on. But you 
must not expect me to go into a minute account of 
myself, for that I cannot promise.’ But there is one 
thing I am not likely to forget, Mrs. Lyme, and that 
is that you are the best friend I have in the world. 
I know that on you I can implicitly rely if I get into 
any difficulties in my new career, and I shall always 
turn to you for advice.” 

“Thank you, my dear; for believing that. You 
shall have both advice and assistance from me if you 
find that you need them.” 

Not much more was said, and Mrs. Lyme retired to 





her private sanctum with a sad heart. She was a 
good woman, but rather strict in her ideas of pro- 
priety, and this escapade on the part of her young 
music-teacher filled her with dread and dismay. Sho 
felt a tender interest in her fair protégée, and thought 
herself responsible in some degree for her future 
well-being. She had her own thoughts concerning 
the mystery in which Rosa’s relatives chose to enve- 
lope themselves, but she was a prudent woman and 
kept her vague’surmises locked in her 6wn bosom. She 
often wondered why the mind of the girl should have 
been filled with such delusive notions as to her pros- 
pects in life by the money so lavishly spent op her, 
only to leave her stranded at the very commence- 
ment of her career. 

That the mystery was not a creditable one sho 
greatly feared, but she was willing to keep Rosa near 
her, and afford her such guidance and protection as 
she felt assured so ill-balanced a girl would need 
in her earthly pilgrimage, But she could do nothing 
now. She had no authority to detain Rosa against 
her own will, and she saw her prepare to depart from 
the home that had so long sheltered her with many 
sad forebodings as to what her fate would be in that 
world she so eagerly panted to enter. 

Mrs. Lyme found an escort for Rosa to Liverpool 
in the person of an old friend of her own who was 
going there on business. Mr. Norris promised to seo 
her safe to the residence of Mr. Bates. 

Rosa wept a few tears when she parted from her 
old friend, but they were soon wiped away, and her 
spirits rose to their highest point as she was swept 
onwards to the great emporium in which she believed 
she would find the solution of her destiny. 

Late on the evening of a bright day in July she 
was set down before the aristocratic- looking 
mansion in which her former schoolmate lived, and 
Kitty herself came flying down the marble steps to 
greet her. 

The two girls met with most diffusive evidences 
of affection, and, after thanking Mr. Norris and 
taking leave of him, Rosa followed her friend into the 
house. 

Kitty hurriedly said : 

“Come up to my reom at once, Rosa, for I thought 
you would prefer being with me as we used to be at 
school. I have a boudoir and bed-room opening from 
each other, and we cam be as cosy as we please. Oh, 
you dear creature, you don’t know how glad I am to 
have you withme again !” 

“T think I do, Kitty, for I am quite as glad to seo 
you again, andto know that we can enjoy a few days 
together before I enter on theslavery to which I have 
bound myself.” 

“Tt’s a shame that you should be forced to take 
such a position, dear, but it won’t last long. You'll be 
sure to find a rich lover at Newport ; but I tell you he 
must be a Liverpool man, for I can’t afford to let you 
live anywhere else.” 

She threw open the door of a latge room, elegantly 
fitted up with blue and silver. A bay window opened 
on a pleasant green lawn, shaded with trees, and the 
soft summer air floated through the apartment. 
Books, pictures, and a guitar were found there, and 
through an open door Rosa saw the exquisitely ar- 
ranged bed-room beyond. She laughed and said: 

“ This is rather different from the plain dormitory 
we shared in Newhaven. Oh, Kitty, you should 
bless the gods for having given you such a home, 
and such advantages as you possess.” 

Kitty tenderly replied : 

“T only wish that I could share them with you, 
Rosa. lf you were only my sister now how much 
happier I should be. But I don’t despair of claim- 
ing you as,such yet... I. think such a trio as you, IJ, 
and Dolly will make will prove more than a match 
for pa and ma.” 

Rosa laughed, lifted her finger warningly, and said : 

“Don’t begin to plot treason as soon asI have 
made my advent here, Kitty, or some evil may come 
of it. Iintend to make the best impression on your 
father and mother, and as you know with me there 
is no such word as fail.” 

“So much the better; I hope everything from 
this visit. As soon as you have arranged your 
toilet we will goto mamma’s morning-room, . She 
is really anxious to see you, and judge if my 
encomiums are deserved. No danger of disappoint- 
ment there, I fancy, Rosa.” 

With a bright smile Rosa turned from the glass 
before which she had been arranging her magnificent 
hair, and said : 

“T am ready for the ordeal now, my dear, and I 
cannot say that I am very nervous as to its result. I 
believe I shall make your mother like me.” 

“You are right to have confidence in yourself, for 
you are irresistible!” And Kitty kissed her friend 
enthusiastically, and led the way towards the sitting- 
room of Mrs. Bates. She cherished a vague hope 
that when Rosa became kuown to her parents 
they would be so much charmed by ler as ‘to retain 
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her as her companion through the summer campaign 
about to commence, leaving Mrs. Hawks to finda 
substitute as she best could. 

They found the mistress of the house reclining on 
a sofa, languidly fanning herself. She half rose 
when the two girls went in, and held ont a large 
hand that felt clammy to the touch, to welcome her 
daughter's friend. 

(To be continued.) 





SCIENCE. 





A Usrervt Inventioy.—A Frenchman has in- 
vented a new paper instantly stopping. the hemor- 
rhage caused by wounds. Marshal Niel has passed a 
contract with him for the immediate supply of 300,000 
quires of the said paper. 

BREAKAGE OF CHIMNEYS. 

THE great cause of lamp chimneys being so brittle 
and breaking so easy is owing to the material they 
are made from. (There is shoddy in glass as well 
as incloth.) Cheapness being the order of the day, 
a great many manufacturers make chimneys from 
silicate of lime instead of silicate of lead. The glass 
made from the silicate of lime has about the fol- 
lowing proportions—sand, 100; soda, 45; lime, 20 
to 25; nitre, 7 to 10. Lime: being a non-conductor 
of heat, the chimney will not bear the expansion 
caused by the heat, and if by gradual heating the 
chimney does not break on the lamp, a few times’ 
heating make it so brittle that it breaks with the 
least effort at cleaning it, no matter how much care 
is used. 

The silicate of lead has about the following pro- 
portions—sand, 100; lead, 40 to 50; soda, 20 to 25; 
nitre, 10 to 15. Lead being very ductile and a good 
conductor of heat, a chimney made from this formula 
will almost melt before it will crack with: the heat. 
The uninitiated may tell the difference of the chim- 
neys made by these different qualities of glass by 
ringing. them; the vibration from the lead-glass 
chimney has a sweet, bell-like sound, while the lime- 
glass has a short, harsh sound. The difference of the 
cost in manufacture is only in material, about six- 
pence per dozen. 

Another point is in annealling. Chimneys as a 
general rule are not annealled. Under a powerful 
microscope the difference can be seen in the glass— 
the particles in the annealled glass lie close and com- 
pact, while the unannealled seem ready to diverge. 

There is more economy in using lead-glass an- 
nealled chimneys at sixpence each than there is in 
using lime-glass chimneys at threepence each. 
Cheap and dear are truly relative terms in this case. 


Mount St. GotHarp.—Some English engineers 
have been during the past winter studying the pass 
over Mount St. Gothard, with a view to establishing 
a railway across it. The longest tunnel would be 
over three miles. 

Tue Sniper Gun.—The Snider breech-loading 
rifle has been adopted as the military arm of Eng- 
land, Belgium, Turkey, and Egypt. Out of a total 
of 94,840 rounds fired in experimental trials at 
Woolwich, with this weapon, the total failures, includ- 
ing missing the target at 500 yards, amounted to 341. 

Tue CoLtours oF HeEaTep Merar.—Pouillet 
measured the temperatures corresponding to the 
colours which metal takes when heated in a fire, and 
found them to be as follows :—lIncipient red, 525 
deg. Cent. ; dull red, 700 deg.; cherry red, 900 deg. ; 
dark orange, 1,100 deg. ; white, 1,300 deg. ; dazzling 
white, 1,500 deg. 

AvtmMost PERPETUAL MoTion.—A watch which 
never needs winding up was lately to be seen in 
Paris, and which looks very much like perpetual 
motion. It is enclosed in a gold hunting-case, and 
on examining it we found that the closing of the 
ease, after looking at the time, performed the func- 
tion of winding-up in an almost imperceptible manner. 
It was stated to ran a month without interruption, 
and all that is necessary to keep'it going is to see the 
time at least once a month. 

LIMITS TO THE PERCEPTION OF SONOROUS AND 
Luminous WaveEs.—Almost everyone knows that 
low tones are produced by slow and high tones by 
rapid vibrations ; the limits of perceiving them differ 
in different individuals: some persons cannot dis- 
tinguish a tone of less than 30 or 24 vibrations in a 
second, others of less than 16; very high tones pro- 
duced by about 10,000 vibrations are not perceived 
at all by some individuals. A similar peculiarity 
exists about the perception of light, but in much 
narrower limits: 450 billion vibrations per second 
produce red light; 510, orange; 570 yellow; 630, 

rreen; 690, blue; 760, indigo; 830, violet, and 900 
(the double of 450) a very dark almost invisible vio- 
let. Vibrations of less than 450 billions, or more than 
00 billions, per second, are invisible to the human 





eye. The first rays prove their existence by the 
production of heat, the last by their chemical action 
on photographic preparations.. As our delicate optic 
nerve in the eye (the retina) would be injured by the 
admission of heating or chemical acting rays, the 
transparent liquids in our eyes have been made 
opaque for these kinds of rays, thus protecting the 
true organ of visual perception, the retina. Thisex- 
plains at the same time how a light which is darkness 
to us may be perceived by some animals with eyes 
of a different construction.—V. 

Winp Courses.—Wherever a tree grows on the 
western coast of Ireland it bows its head to the 
north-east. Every exposed Welsh tree bends to- 
wards the dawn. Every exposed tree on the west 
coast of Scotland seems to be driven by a furious 
wind on the calmest day. About Edinburgh it is the 
same. On the east coast, in North Berwick Law, 
an old thorn-tree streams towards the north-east, 
and every tree in that neighbourhood that dares to 
peep over a wall straightway assumes the form of 
an old broom, and points eastwards. 

Purting Up Frowers ror WINTER.—Some of 
our fair friends, when about canning fresh fruits for 
winter store, may perhaps like to put up a few fresh 
flowers. We give them a method for trial. Cut 
choice buds just ready to open, with a good stem, say 
three inches long, the end of which is to be imme- 
diately covered with sealing-wax. Dry the buds 
partially in the air, and wrap each in a piece of soft 
paper, clean and dry, and fasten them up in a tight 
dry box. When wanted take them at night, cut off 
the sealed end of the stem, and put them into water 
containing a little nitre of salt. The next day, or 
thereabouts, the buds may be expected to expand. 








STATISTICS. 





TELEGRAPHIC Wire.—The value of the telegra- 
phic wire and apparatus exported last year was 
817,9882., as compared with 148,677/. in 1865, 
218,464/. in 1864, 317,2147. in 1863, 320,8971. in 1862, 
214,441/. in 1861, 251,712/. in 1860, 742,306/. in 1859, 
224,7082. in 1858, and 302,2467. in 1857. Last year’s 
exports would thus appear to have been about an 
average of the ten years. It will be observed, how- 
ever, that it was in 1859 that this branch of our ex- 
port trade attained its greatest development. 

Procress oF British Inp1A.—A blue-book just 
issued describes British India as having an area of 
955,238 square miles, and a population estimated at 
144,674,615 ; the native States an area of 596,790 
square miles, and a population of 47,909,199 ; States 
under French Government 188 square miles, and 
203,887 inhabitants; States under Portuguese Go- 
vernment 1,066 square miles, and 313,262 inhabitants 
—making a grand total of 1,553,282 square miles, 
with a population of 193,100,963. The population of 
Calcutta, according to the census ef January, 1866, 
was 377,924; of the town of Bombay, according to 
the census of February, 1864, 816,562; of the town 
of Madras, according to the administrative report for 
1863, 427,771. The commercial progress of British 
India of late years has been astonishing. In the 
financial year 1840-41 the merchandize imported by 
sea from foreign countries was of the value of 
8,415,940/. ; in 1860-61 it had risen to 23,493,7162. ; 
in 1864-65 it was 28,150,9231., in addition to 21,363,352. 
of treasure. In the year 1848-49 cotton goods of the 
value of 2,222,089/. were imported into British India ; 
in the year 1864-65 of the value of 11,035,885/. The 
exports of merchandize from British India increased 
from 13,445,584/. in the year 1840-41 to 32,970,6051, 
in 1860-61, and to 68,027,016/7. in 1864-65. This last 
increase was, of course, due chiefly to the effect of 
the American civil war ; in the year 1859-60 the ex- 
port of raw cotton from British India amounted in 
value to 5,637,6241., in 1864-65 to 37,573,6371. The 
other chief exports in 1864-65 were opium 9,911,8042., 
rice 5,573,5371, seeds 1,912,4331, indigo 1,860,141, 
jute 1,307,8447. The United Kingdom took 7,054 
worth of the exports in 1840-41, and 46,873,2082. in 
1864-65. Exports of the value of 10,874,652/. in this 
last year went to China and Japan, and 2,902,596I. to 
France. The entrances and clearances of British 
vessels in that year at ports of British India 
amounted together to 10,911 vessels of 5,417,521 tons, 
of European and other foreign vessels 1,755 of 
920,532 tons ; of native craft 40,227 of 1,582,864 tons. 
In the year 1864-65 2,747 miles of railway were 
opened in India,and conveyed 12,826,518 passengers. 
There were 1,421 post-offices, and 55,986,646 covers 
were transmitted through the post, besides books 
and parcels. 17,117 schools and colleges were 
maintained or aided by the Government; the average 
attendance of pupils in them was 435,898, and the 
Government expenditure upon them  391,277/. 
4,473,2631. were expended in the year upon public 
works. 11,736 miles of Government telegraph lines 











were open. The gross public revenue of British 
India increased from 20,124,0381. in the financia] 
year 1839-40 to 45,652,8972. in 1864-5 ; and the expen- 
diture. from 22,228,0111 in the former year to 
46,450,990/. in the latter. The public debt advanced 
from 34,484,997/. in 1839-40 to 98,477,555l. in 
1864-65. The troops employed in British India in 
the former year were 35,604 Europeans and 199,839 
natives; in 1864-65, 71,880 Europeans, and 118,315 
natives. 





“GOLDEN HAIR.” 


THERE has lately beena great deal of attention 
devoted to the subject of ladies’ hair, and the dreadful 
effect of the poisons which are used in order to 
lighten it and give it a golden hue. I happen myself 
to possess an unusual quantity ofthat much-desired 
golden hair, enough, Ishould think, to make two or 
three chignons without any accessaries, if I wished 
to adopt that fashion, which is, in my opinion, a very 
ugly one, as it quite destroys the porportion of the 
head to the figure by making it too large. 

I believe the human hair to have a good deal in 
common with plants, and I ask if any lady would ever 
dream of treating her flowersas many do their hair? 
Would she throw a poisonous lotion on them with 
the idea of changing their colour,and which would, 
instead, have the effect of killing the plant, root and 
all? Would she not, on the contrary, take care of it 
and clip it, and give it the most nourishing food, 
light, and air, from the time the first little leaves ap- 
peared above the earth? If ladies gave only half this 
care totheir own and their children’s hair surely bad 
heads of hair would be the exception and not the rule 
among Englishwomen. I should suppose that, if thus 
cared for, both the colour and the texture of the hair 
would improve ; but to attempt to turn dark hair into 
light seems to me nothing short of madness, and even 
if it were possible to do such a thing with impunity 
what would be the use of it? Does not nature give to 
everyone hair suited to one’s complexion and eyes, 
and who can suppose that each shade has not its own 
beauty if it be only real ? Who that possesses brilliant 
black eyes would wish to have them changed into 
light ones? And why should ladies desire to change: 
their raven locks or their bonny brown hair for that 
which cannot possibly suit them so well? They will 
reply that light hair is more fashionable; but what, 
I ask, has fashion to do with the works of nature ? 
Surely it should no more interfere with what our 
Creator has given us thanit should interfere with th 
flowers of the field. . 

Most fortunate it is that at least so far as inani- 
mate nature is concerned, fashion is powerless. If 
it were otherwise it is likely that for a certain 
period of time all our flowers would be red, and at 
another time perhaps blue or yellow; and into what 
a hideous, monotonous world this beautiful one of ours 
would be changed! Before I conclude I wish to tel} 
your lady readers a fact not generally known. It is 
this. I believe nothing gives hair a more beautiful 
tinge than the waters of the brinydeep. It may not 
be good for all hair, but in most cases it strengthens 
the hair more than anything that can be applied to 
it. To light hair it gives a tinge of the purest gold, 
and to brown hair of any shade a rich auburn tint. 
Before bathing, all oil or grease should be thoroughly 
washed out of the hair, as oiland sea-water together 
cause the hair to fall off. If the hair should get 
very dry it is well to leave off bathing for a few days. 
The sea-water should then be washed out of it, and 
a little of the simplest oils rubbed into it.—R. F. 





ANIMAL AND Piscine Curtosities,—The Jardin 
des Plantes has lately acquired several new animals 
from South America, including a young stag of great 
elegance. It has also received a gigantic crab from 
Japan, the fore-legs of which are uo less that 4 feet 
1 inch in length. 

Tue SaIntTHILL Banx.—The Sainthill bank, 
situated in the direct course of the Gulf Stream, is, 
during the early spring, easily noticed ; at this period 
of the year the current is weak, and split into two 
courses by the bank. On entering the shoal water 
the change of colour is at once noticed, and its tem- 
perature detected by the thermometer; but in the 
autumn the brilliant blue of the water in its highest. 
velocity is not darkened by the submerged bank. 
The temperature is 77, and the flying-fish and other 
denizens of a tropical sea rise in the ship’s track, or 
the gloriously coloured Portugese man-of-war float 
idly by with delicate pink and blue crests glisten- 
ing in the sunlight; patches of the gulf-weed, and 
bits of hardier sea-weeds, with broad dark yellow 
leaves and stems would float by also. The bank 
steadily grows in size, and as it rises in future ages, 
and icebergs float to it,and great masses of rock and 
other débris, we shall have farther alterations in cli- 
mate there can be no doubt. 
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One of the grandest portions of the stupendous 
structure on the Champs de Mars, perhaps the grandest, 
is the vestibule at the chief entrance shown in our 
engraving. Approaching the building ftom the bridge 
of D’Iéna, the visitor sees before him one of the finest 
specimens of architectural skill in Paris. Upon en- 
tering one becomes almost staggered by the vastness 
of the chamber. ‘ 

Lofty, wide, and of considerable length, it is hand- 
somely decorated, and impresses one at a glance with 
a notion of grandeur, while, with a quick eye to effect, 
thearchitect has added two really magnificent statues, 
the one. by M. Crank representing Victory, and the 
other by M. Valette illustrating the scriptural sub- 
jeet of the “*Sower of Seed.” Throughout the entire 
vestibule effect has been carefully studied, even in 
the minutest details, and the re sult has been the pro- 
duction, from an architectural point of view, of a 
chef Pauvre. 

We shall now pass on to the Machine Gallery, 
which has since the opening been the most fre- 
quented part of the Exhibition. That it should be so 
-3 strange, as it is situated in such close proximity 
to the Picture Galleries which one would think are 
‘considerably more attractive to sightseers than 
machinery. Notso, however, and the reason simply 
lies in the fact that there are no seats in the fine 
arts galleries, and there is nothing more tiring than 
walking about looking at pictures. This discomfort 
is owing to the fact that in an evil moment the Im- 
perial Oommissioners gave the contract for sup- 
plying seats to Mr. Bernard, who pays 6f. for every 
chair, and to reimburse himself charges each person 
who sits down a sou. Now this seat-contractor,; 
being somewhat “ cute,” soon saw that if there were 
seats in the Picture Galleries that they would ra- 
pidly become so crowded that his myrmidons would 
ve unable to collect the toll—consequently, he de- 
termined to deprive the visitors of any chance of 
resting until they came out into the central garden, 
where his collectors could manipulate with ease. 
Herein then lies the secret. ‘The machines are 

trongly railed in, and if people feel tired they can 
vest by leaning over the rails; while in the Picture 
<ralleries even this little relief cannot be obtained. 

To a mechanical mind the machinery department 
is immensely interesting—the more so as many 
works are continually carried on. Indeed, never 
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before have so many processes been shown in pro- 
gress at an exhibition. Here, besides dozens of 
looms and. spinning-jennies engaged in ceaseless 
work, we have sewing-machines innumerable; we 
see the process of making baskets, hats, gloves, 
shoes, cigar-cases, meerschaum pipes, artificial 
flowers, and nearly everything marketable. Print- 
ing-presses are at work; three railway signals are 
in action; a little machine for roasting coffee is 
going round and round; then again we have an im- 
mense pump, lifting vast volumes of water. Now 
we come upon an immense steam-hammer toiling 
like a giant ; before we have ceased to wonder at its 
enormous strength we are engaged in the contempla- 
tion of a petty but ingenious mechanism for turning 
out pastilles. 

Amid all this bustle perhaps nothing attracts more 
attention than a small working model of a travelling 
post-office. There is nothing new about it. For a 
score of years past we have all been more or less 
familiar with the process by which a mail train, 
going at full speed through a railway station, 
whips up the letter-bag which it has to carry on, 
and drops the letter-bag which it has to leave be- 
hind. Our English Post-office has sent a small 
working model of the process, and people gather 
about it in crowds, keep it constantly going, and ex- 
press their admiration with an infantile innocence 
delightful to behold. 

Notwithstanding the assertion of many writers 
that England is going back in her arts and manufac- 
tures, it is a satisfaction to know that, although we 
have the smallest show of railway apparatus at the 
Exhibition, the finest locomotive is of English make. 
It is a model of strength, symmetry, compactness, 
and simplicity, and is one of Stephenson’s engines, 
made for the Pasha of Egypt, and resting here on its 
way to Egypt. Among the French and German 
works you find scores of engines, some of them ex- 
tremely well made, and two of them ordered for Eng- 
land. These two are specimens, and deserve some 
notice. Messrs. Schneider and Co., of Creuzot, have 
a shed ail to themselves, in which they exhibit some 
excellent iron castings, and not a few good machines. 
One is a locomotive ordered for our Great Eastern 
Railway. Messrs. Schneider and Co. have received an 
order for forty such locomotives ; they have already 
supplied fifteen, which have been approved, and this 
isthe sixteenth. Such a fact as this may not be gene- 
rally known, and it is important. In like manner 
when we go to Wurtemberg we find another fine 
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locomotive ordered for England, at least, for one of 
the East India railways. Mr. Kessler, of Esslingen, 
has an order for no less than twenty similar ones. Wo 
still provide the designs for the locomotives, but we 
have to go aboard to get them manufactured, where 
the labour market is cheaper. 

In agricultural implements and machinery we are 
far in advance of our Gaelic neighbours. Our steam- 
ploughs and various other farming implements arc 
beyond anything of the kind which the French agri- 
culturists have to show. - Before quitting this depart - 
ment we must mention one more “ exhibit,” small 
and insignificant in itself, but representing the mo- 
tive power in the chief carrying trade in the world. 
It is a block of Davis’s famous smokeless coal. 
Hundreds and thousands of tons of this commodity 
are raised from the Merthyr mines to supply the 
vessels of the Messageries Impériales, of the Penin- 
sular and Oriental Steam Company, of the Cunard 
Line, of the Inman line, of the West India Royal 
Mail packets, and of other great steam companies. 

The method of supplying the building with water 
is interesting. The Imperial Commissioners arranged 
that no less than ten thousand cubic metres of water 
should be furnished each day for the use of the Ex- 
hibition, such as watering cascades, rivers, aquariums, 
&c. The service was divided into two equal portions 
of 5,000 metres each; they are quite distinct, but in 
case of necessity can be used together. The high ser- 
vice constitutes a reservoir of 4,000 metres, commenc- 
ing from the summit of the Trocadero; the lower 
service is confined to the coppers and pumps of tho 
large machine “ D’Indret,” which is capable of send- 
ing forth each hour 1,200 cubic metres of water for 
the use of the cascades, rivers, &c. This immense 
machine will be supplied, in case of necessity, by the 
company on the borders of the river Ié¢na. 


A New SENSATION FoR Paris.—The Patrie is 
responsible for the truth of the following account of 
a young lady who is exciting public curiosity in 
Paris to a sensational degree :—She is from five to 
six and twenty. Her complexion is of warm golden 
tint, like Florentine bronze. She is never clad but 
in a black dress, made high, and ending at the 
neck in.a row of large coral beads of blood red, 
and at her wrists with bracelets of the same 
material and hue. From beneath her cap a sort of 
beret or Scotch bonnet—black also and encircled 
with a row of coral beads—flow long and thick 
tresses, so black that they are blue. She is never 
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seen on foot. Her “ Victoria” is drawn by a pair | animals before me convinced me that my guardian and | this apparently harmless man possessed over his 
of ponies black as ebony, at a pace which makes | I had one taste at least in common. The country | lovely victim. 


the pavement smoke again. The black and red of 
her costume and equipage, added to her bronzed 
complexion, invest her with a sinister and some- 
what diabolicabair. Sho is known only by the de- 
signation of “La Dame au Corail.” Those who 
have been curious enough to investigate something 
of her history «and habits of life report that she is 
immensely rich, travels with six servants—two 
Indian women and four men, one of whom is negro, 
the others being of the same bronzed complexion 
as their mistress; that she spends much of her 
time playing on a species of quzla, or else practis- 
ing with a saloon pistol at a target, which target 
represents a female figure, of blonde complexion, 
about the size of the largest dolls; lastly, that she 
is from Java, anfl lives exclusively on fruits and 
preserves. Sheis said to have blown out the brains 
of one of her slaves who entered her apartment un- 
summoned. But the most remarkable circumstance 
about her is that day or night the shutters are 
élosed, and her apartment illuminated with candela- 
bras. At nightishe sings plaintive melodies more 
like wailings than set tunes, and she smokes opium 
and sleeps on pawther skins. She is said'to be the 
widow of a great personage im the island of Sumatra, 
who had committed suicide after an outburst of 
jedlousy on her part, caused by his suspected 
attachment to’the;wife of an English naval officer. 








MY GUARDIAN. 


Ir-was a bleak, windy evening in November, and 
Thad just exchanged my cold’boots for the com- 
fortable slippers amy thonghtful «wife had been 
warming at the fire for me, on my weturn from my 
@uties as chaplain the prison. Very inviting was 
the cosy room and bright ‘fire; ‘but, iim spite of 
the cheering influenees about me, I was preocoupied 
and silent. My mind was far away, in a gloomy 
eéll of the prison I had just quitted, by the bed of a 
consumptive prisoner, who would soon be ushered 
before the great tribunal of justice, and be judged by 
the Great Judge. 

My young wife’s arm about my neck, and her 
sweet face looking into mine, brought me back to the 
realities before me. 

“ What is the matter, dear ?” she asked. “Aro 
you still troubling yourself about that sick pri- 
soner ?” 

“J drew a package from my pocket, and, taking 
off the cover that enveloped it, showed her several 
sheets of closely written paper. 

“The prisoner will not live till morning,” I an- 
swered. “ He was going fast when I left him, and 
although too weak to speak, except at long intervals, 
he again confessed himself guilty and prayed ear- 
nestly that his great sin might be forgiven. He gave 
me this package, containing a slight sketch of his 
life, and the circumstances that led him to commit 
the crime for which he was arrested. A more sin- 
cerely repentant criminal Ihave never met with ; and 
his extreme youth, and the culture that is evident 
from his conversation, interest me deeply. If you 
like to hear his confession, and are not afraid of being 
made nervous by it, I will read it. aloud.” 

My wife, the gentlest and most timid of her sex, 
intimated that she had no objection to hearing me 
read the poor man’s history aloud, which I inter- 
preted into an acquiescence, and, drawing my chair 
up to the table that contained the light, began the 
following narrative: 

At the age of seventeen I was left an orphan, with 
no relative in the world but a cousin, residing in the 
south of England, whom my father’s will constituted 
my guardian. I had not seen him since my child- 
hood, and the imperfect impression I retained of him 
was not very agreeable. I was to take up my abode 
with him until I should become of age, according to 
an invitation expressed in the polite but formal note 
I had just received from him. 

During my short journey I was schooling myself 
not to be disappointed if I'found Very different from 
what I could wish one who was to oecupy’a position 
of so much importance to me. 

The train stopped at the station where I was 
directed to get out. The guard approached to un- 
lock the door of the carriage I was in, and behind 
him came a tall gentleman, that I knew must be my 
cousin and guardian. 

I was right in my surmise. He greeted me kindly, 
and conducted me toa light phaeton that was await- 
ing us. We took our seats, the groom jumped up 
behind, and off we started. 

I was a great lover of horses, and the noble 








through which we drove was very beautiful, and the 
soft air df June hardly moved the branches of ‘the, 
thick foliage that rose on both sides. 

I glanced at my guardian's face. It was darkand 
stern, but very handsome, although it seemed 'to me 
that I could never approach it in confidence: He 
spoke very little; and as I too was of a réserved 
nature very little conversation passed between us. 

We turned intoan avenue shaded by rows of elms, 
that formed an arch over our heads as we drove 
rapidly up to the house, which stood ona slight emi- 
nence. It was the large, old-fashioned mansion 
that is so often seen on old estates, and the 
open doors and windows gave it an hospitable look 
that was very cheering to an‘orphan who longed for 
the kindness and sympathy that had been denied 
him. The groom jumped down, and stood by the 
horses’ heads ; and my cousin and I alighted. 

As we ascended the broad flight of stone steps 
which led to the house a graceful, girlish figure 
came running towards us. Her large blue eyes, and 
the golden hair that fell in natural curls about her 


beautiful head, seemed to me worthy to grace an | taken. 


angel; and her fluttering white dress increased the 
illusion. 

I had never seen such beauty; it seemed to me 
holy, unapproachable. My guardian evidently did 
not stand insuch awe of the beautiful ‘vision ; for, 
as she approached, he caught her in hisarms, and 
pressed a kiss upon the cheek that was not averted 
from him. 

“My wife,” he said by way of introduction. 

She gave her little hand with a warm pressure 
and a smile of weleome that sent the blood tingling 
into my cheeks, 

“T am-very glad yousare to live with us,” she saidt 
kindly. “My husband is away»so-much that it will 
be very pleasant to have a companion to cheer my 
solitude.” 

“ And I shall be relieved to feel, when I am away, 
that you are trying to make an interesting shadow 
of yourself,” replied her husband, laying his hand 
playfully on her plump shoulders. 

Still another inmate of the household I was to 
make the acquaintance of. A young gentleman ap- 
peared at the tea-table, and was introduced as Mr. 
Raymond. He was very affable, and assiduous in 
his attentions to my guardian and his wife; but I 
noticed with surprise that the latter took no notice 
of his politeness, and evidently had some reason 
for ignoring his presence so completely as she did. 

My guardian, however, was the greatest puzzle to 
me. Cold and stern and repelling as his manner was 
to everyone else, to his wife it was gentle and even 
playful. Talking with her his sternness vanished, 
and his whole demeanour underwent a change. 

In the new, pleasant home I grew cheer- 
ful and happy, and the old light-heartedness that I 
had possessed before the death of my parents re- 
turned. My guardian was kind and liberal, and 
his wife became the idol of my life. The feeling 
with which I regarded her I cannot describe. It 
was pure andholy. She seemed to my boyish fancy 
like a beautiful being that belonged to a sphere far 
above mine ; and I used to long for an opportunity 
to show my devotion to her. I believe I should have 
experienced supreme enjoyment in laying down my 
life, if by so doing I could have afforded her any 
gratification. 

We walked and rode together. She was a fine 
rider, and the pleasant excursions of that summer 
will never be effaced from my mind. On one of those 
rides we were walking our horses side by side 
threugh a secluded path leading through a wood that 
belonged to my guardian’s estate. My cousin Amy, 
as she asked me to call her, was relating an 
incident of her past life that it interested her 
to recall, and in her eagerness she leaned to- 
wards me, and smoothed with her hand the neck of 
my horse, looking up into my face with her eloquent 
eyes. A turn in the wood brought us face to face 
with Mr. Raymond. He looked intently, but with 
the genial smile his face ever wore, at the bright face 
of my companion, who, as she caught his look, turned 
pale, and a terrified expression, for which I was at a 
loss to account, took the place of her former light- 
heartedness. 

Mr. Raymond saluted us politely, and as he passed 
said, in an undertone, a few words that I could not 
hear, but my companion’s pale face flushed, and she 
seemed about to make an angry reply, but checked 
the words that rose to her lips. I caught the words 
“infamous conduct,” and it. was enough to set me 
wondering what could be the secret of the power 





My cousin Amy did not refer to the incident, and 
hardly spoke during the remainder of our ride. [ 
noticed that she was even more ‘demonstrative than 
usual to her husband that evening, and that she kept 
close to his side, as if she felt the need of his pro- 
tection. He too noticed her unusual manner; and 
as.she drew'a low seat to his arm-chair, as he sat 
reading his-evening paper, he joked ‘her about her 
fondness ‘for him. In ‘re she ‘only tenderly 
smoothed his hand which ‘she in both of hers, 
‘and I saw that tears werein‘her eyes. He put down 
his paper, and—I thought I ‘had better leave the 
room. 

I walked up‘and down the broad terrace, seekin: 
in vain for‘an explanation ofthe mystery. Was no: 
‘this a chante to'show my devotion to the beautifu! 
being who had infused-so much i or- 
phan heart? That Mr. Raymond was connetted wit!) 
her trouble I hadmo doubt. Could I not watch hin 
@losely, and discover if he meant harm to the wife 0: 
‘his patron? 

Boy | _— T elt equal tothe task Thad under- 


means to . ButI would be a mate), 
for lim. 1 watch him night and day, unti! 
I obtained that information I desired. And this very 


evening, this very moment, I would begin my task. 

His room was situated in the second storey of tho 
old mansion, and in a few seconds I found myself 
Standing on\the crass plot in front of it. “A bright 
light shining through the closed shutters of the open 
wy sl diteweciaeedar 2 tromiat tome 

supporting a fragrant honeysuckl« 
weap be vee Resa I felt. it 
to'test its strength. - stepped upon the 
first bar withany whole w ? it did not move. 
Pushing gently the branchesof the luxuriant vine, 
I carefully continued theascent witil I found myself 
on a level with the winfow. 

All was still nfSide ‘the room. A shaded lamp 
was on the table; and by it, busily engaged in 
writing, was the man I sought. A few moments’ 
observation showed me that there was danger in this 
apparently harmless occupation. 

Very carefully Raymond -wrote, and with the 
greatest precision compared his! writing with a paper 
that lay before him. He was evidently copying 
somebody’s hand, and the next move for me was to 
find out to whom the handwriting belonged. 

Perhaps he.was a forger, and meant ruin to his 
patron. I would ask my guardian about him to- 
morrow. . No; I would question his wife instead, 
and at the same time try to get some information 
concerning the strange relationship between her and 
Raymond. 

Very slowly the time passed before I had an 
opportunity to speak alone with my cousin Amy. 
Since she was surprised so unpleasantly by Ray- 
mond she had refused to ride in company with 
me, and I seldom had a chance to speak with her; 
but one afternoon I saw her walk towards the grove 
with a book in her hand. That, I knew, would 
give me the opportunity I sought, so I followed her. 
In the grove was a pleasant summer-house, that 
afforded a cool and shady retreat in a warm summer’s 
day ; and there, as I divined, I found the object of 
my search. 

She did not notice me until I stood before her, 
and then she looked up from her book with a start, 
and the colour came into her face, which had been 
unusually pale for the last few weeks. She got up 
to leave me, saying, hurriedly : 

“You must not come here. 
me.” 

* Dear Amy,” I said, astonished at her manner, 
“pray tell me the reason of your strange behaviour. 
Have I done anything to offend you that you avoid 
me thus?” 

“Oh! no, no, no!” she answered, with great agita- 
tion. “‘ But I am very unhappy.” 

She covered her face with her hands, and I could 
see the tears trickle down between her white fingers. 
I resolved to make a bold stride, and come at once 
to the point. 

“Is Mr. Raymond the cause of your grief, Amy ?” 

She started violently at my mention of his name, 
and I now had no doubt that my suspicions were 
correct. 

“T have noticed how you avoid him, and I have 
reason to suppose that he means harm to your hus- 
band. Tell me, dear Amy, the cause of your gricf, 
the secret of his power over you; and perhaps I can 
help you.” s 


Don’t even speak to 
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She did notanswer, and £ knew she was consider- 
ing whether she should make a confidant of me. 
After a fow moments’ silence she spoke : 

“J will tell you a part of my trouble. I owe you 
an explanation for my strange conduct during the 
past few weeks. You are-right in supposing Mr. 

Raymond to be the cause of my unhappiness. He 
is, as you know, my husband’s secretary. A short 
time after my marriage he dared to make declara- 
tions of love to me—to me, a married woman !—and 
L indignantly repelled his advances with all the 
scern they deserved. He made no reply, but I know 
his cowardly nature well enough to feel convinced 
that he secretly vowed revenge, and that he is, even 
now, laying the plan for a dreadful revenge. You 
noticed the look he gave me the day he met us dur- 
ing one of our rides? That look told me, as plainly 
as words could have spoken, what was ia his mind. 
His intention is to inform my husband that you and 
j——.” 

She:stopped ‘short in her sentence, and her eyes 
were fixed on the window of the summer-house with 
a terrified expression. I looked in the direction she 
pointed her trembling hand, and there, thrust between 
the fragrant vines which shaded the rustic window, 
was the hypocritical face of Raymond, with the in- 
sinuating smile it ever wore. 

“Your surmise is quite correct,my young lady, 
that is just myintention. But I did not think to add 
sucha valuable incident to my report as this little 
rendezvous affords me.” 

Boiling over with wrath, I sprang to seize the 
villain by the throat, but Amy threw her arms 
about me.and held me back, imploring me to let him 
alone. For-her sake I grew cal and let the fellow 
go. Oh, that I.ad strangled him as_ he stood, 
before he had time for the terrible revenge he 
achieved. 

Amy sank, pale and terrified, upon the seat from 
which: she had arisen in the dismay occasioned by the 
cowardly intruder, The sight of her grief made my 


heart ache, and I longed to offer her some consola- 
tion. 

“ But, Amy,” I said, as she grew quieter, and re- 
gained in a. measure her usual composure, “ why did 
you not tell your husband of Raymond’s base conduct ? 
Surely that would have been sufficient to put him 


out of your sight for ever?” 

“That was what I longed.to do, but dared not. It 
was the first secret I had ever kept from my husband, 
and night and day the thought ofit troubled me. Kind 
as he is to me, andloving me with the whole strength 
of his nature, I feared that, in the indignation occa- 
sioned by ‘such an insult to his wife he would not 
stop at anything, for his temper, when once aroused, 
is very violent.” 

“ But yet, Amy, it seems to me that you ought to 
take that step now in self-defence. Better to have 
Raymond suffer justly for his vile comduct than to 
have him poison your husband’s ears by his base 
lies.” 

“Can you believe my husband so unjust as to 
listen to that unprincipled man in preference to his 
wife ?” 

“Certainly not. But does your husband know him 
to be an unprincipled man? Do you not see, Amy, 
how Raymond will go to work? <A nature like his 
secks the lowest measures, and then circumstances 
are against us, innocent as we are. He can report to 
your husband that we meet clandestinely. Not that 
your husband can believe anything so base of you; 
but if Raymond has.a chance to tell his story befere 
your husband hears the true state of affairs it may, 
to say the least, make a very unpleasant scene.” 

Amy was silent for awhile.. I saw she acquiesced 
in my decision, although her gentle heart dreaded 
the ordeal before her. 

“‘ You are quite right,” she said, sadly. ‘“T shall 
take your advice, and tell my husband all this very 
night. If I had done so before I should have saved 
myself much suffering.” 

We slowly walked together to the house, and 
found my guardian waiting for our arrival, which 
was the signal for supper, with hungry impatience. 

During supper we were a silent party. Amy was 
pale and quiet; but Raymond was his usual seli— 
assiduous in his attentions to all, and beaming with 
smiles, 

After supper he went, as usual, to his room, and I 
resolved to take my station at his window and watch 
his movements. 

Cautiously I reached my place of. observation. 
Raymond was,again writing, but this time it was a 
note, which, at .its completion, he folded up with in- 
tense gratification depicted on his countenance. 

“I think this will accomplish it,” he said, in an 





undertone, “ and I must make my preparations for 
departure. Although ina foreign country, the sweets 
of revenge will accompany me. If I cannot possess 
her I shall,:at least, have the gratification of know- 
ing her to be unhappy with her chosen husband.” 

He drew a small valise from the closet, and began 
hastily putting into it a few articles of his wardrobe 
and.all the valuables he possessed. After this was 
effected he placed it behind the door, as if he wished 
to have it ready in case of a hurried departure, and, 
taking the note he had just written, left the room. 

I felt instinctively that this was the moment chosen 
for his diabolical revenge, and I resolved to thwart 
his vile efforts. Hurriedly I descended the trellis, 
and carefully made my way to the library window. 
To my consternation one of the servants was in 
front of it, closing the blinds of the bay-window. 
What should Ido? I knew that was the place for 
me, that there only could Raymond have an oppor- 
tunity to see my guardian alone. Every moment 
was precious, but still the servant busied himself 
about the blinds. 

At last, after some moments had_elapsed, he went 
slowly away, and I noiselessly crept up to the 
window. Iwas right. Raymond was indecd talking 
to my cousin. I heard him say, in conclusion, some- 
thing in alow tone about the “ summer-house,” and 
I knew at once what it must have been. My guardian 
started up with anger on his pale features. 

“How dare you come to me with your infamous 
lies, you white-livered hound ? What right have you 
to attempt to sully my wife’s reputation by your vile 
insinuations ?” 

He advanced afew steps towards Raymond, raising 
his clenched hand threateningly. I thought he 
would strike him, Raymond remained perfectly 
quiet and cool. 

“ Gently, my dear sir. My intencions are not so 
vile as you represent them to be. I merely meant 
to warn you of the imprudent step you took in taking 
a young man into your family, and placing him on 
such intimate relations with a lady of such beauty 
and fascinations as your lovely wife.” 

“A young man! Do you give that beardless boy 
suchatitle? Pshaw! Don’t let me hear any more 
of such nonsense !” 

In spite of his words, there was still a cloud on his 
brow, that showed his mind was not quite as tranquil 
as he represented it to be. 

“ That beardless boy,” proceeded Raymond, “is 
exactly the age of your wife; and, sorry as I am to 
give you pain, I feel it my duty to open your eyes 
to the truth. Read this note in your wife’s hand- 
writing.” 

He drew from his pocket the note I had seen him 
write a few moments before. 

My guardian took it reluctantly and opened it. As 
he read its contents his face turned ashy pale, and he 
grasped the table for support. 

“Oh, heaven!” he cried, “how I have loved 
that woman! Can one so beautiful and fair be so 
base ?” 

His hands still held the note that proved, too 
vividly for doubt, what seemed incredible to his 
trusting heart, and his eyes, fastened on it with an 
expression of horror, dilated wildly. With dismay I 
saw that reason had deserted the helm, and the shat- 
tered bark was drifting into the sea of madness. 
Raymond saw it too and was terrified at what he had 
effected, so different from what he intended. He 
seized my guardian’s hands as he stood, ‘still stunned 
by the shock, and implored him to be calm, saying 
that he would explain all. It was too late to retract— 
nature refused to be tampered with, and with asudden 
effort my guardian threw off the hands that strove to 
detain him. 

A loud and unnatural laugh, that frozo the blood in 
my veins, started me into action. I ran to the hall. 
At the staircase I met my guardian—but what a 
change a few moments had wrought in him. His 
eyes glared with that piercing brilliancy that por- 
trays the madman, and his white and trembling lips 
moved incessantly. He was about to ascend the 
stairs to seek his wife, I knew. I caught him by the 
hand and begged him'to be calm. At the sound of 
my voice he turned, and almost a yell of ferocity 
burst from his lips as he recognized me. With the 
force of madness he dashed me to the ground, and 
when I recovered consciousness I was at first too be- 
wildered to know where I was and what had hap- 
pened. The bewilderment was not of long duration. 
I soon recalled the circumstance that led to my lying 
on the hall floor, and the cause of the blood that 
trickled from the wound ia my temple. A frightened 
servant, Amy’s dressing-maid, came shrieking down 
the stairs, screaming: 





“Oh, my poor mistress! She is murdered! Shoe 
is murdered !” 

And in an instant I was up and at my cousin’s 
door, that the terrified girl had left open. The 
vision which there met my eyes will never leave me 
day or night. Waking or sleeping, I ever see the 
inanimate form of my beautiful, innocent Amy, th« 
blood oozing from a purple wound in her white breast, 
and near her, with his hand grasping the dagger 
that stuck in his side, the lifeless body of her mania: 
husband. 

I lifted the heavy head that never more would 
gladden my life. The heart thaf a few moments be- 
fore had beat so warmly was still and cold for ever, 
and the beautiful blue eyes, that ence looked on m 
so kindly, were staring and expressionless. 

“Oh, Amy! Amy!” was all I could cry in my 
despair. 

I took the now lifeless figure in my arms‘and laid 
it on the bed. The arms fell heavily by its side. 
The stillness and staring eyes struck a chill of 
honor through me. What good could I do there ? 
All my efforts could not bring back life, and while I 
was uselessly standing there that villain Raymond, 
who had caused this tragedy, would slip through 
my fingers. 

In a moment I was on my way to his room. It 
was empty, the valise gone, not a trace of him to b. 
found. Baffled in my desire for vengeance I mad 
a solemn vow that my whole life shouldbe spent in 
tracing him and bringing him to justice. 

From that time forward I travelled about from 
place to place, seeking the wretch who had blighted 
my young life. Like a restless shadow I haunted 
places of amusement, eagerly scanning the places 
about me. At night, if I closed my eyes, I saw 
before me the ghastly face of the beautiful Amy, 
with its cold staring eyes gazing rigidly upwards ; 
or, worse still, the hated face of Raymond would 
appear before me, with its bland smile, and I awok: 
bathed in a cold perspiration. 

I knew I was slowly dying. The cough that 
racked my wasted frame, and my laboured breath, 
were sure indications of the disease that had 
fastened itself on me; but daily and hourly I prayed 
to heaven to let me live until I found ‘him whom [I 
sought. Sometimes I thought I was on the righ: 
track, but again and again I was disappointed and 
found I had been mistaken. 

At last, a dream which I had, in one of my rest- 
less sleeps, made so vivid an impression upon my 
mind. that I felt convinced it was sent by Provi- 
dence to aid me in my search. 

I dreamed I was up on a high mountain, and tho 
invigorating air tempted me to ascend higher and 
higher. Peak after peak I crossed, until I found 
myself on a narrow ledge of rocks and ice that was 
barely wide enough fora man to pass over; but I 
felt equal to any exertion, and ventured in the narrow 
path, ignoring the precipice that yawned below me. 
When half-way across the ledge a large and high rock 
rose before me, with barely a foothold to assist me to 
pass along it. Grasping a block of ice that stood out 
as if offering a support for my hands, I swung my- 
self about it and landed sa:cly on the other side. A 
man stood before me, endeavouring, like me, to effect 
a passage. It was Raymond, and with a wild cry I 
sprang at him. At that moment I awoke, but not to 
the bitter disappointment that usually accompanied 
such dreams. 

Like a madman I danced and sang for joy. I de- 
voutly thanked heaven for pointing out the path I 
was totake. The next day I started for the Alps. 
I determined to begin there, and search every moun- 
tain on the face of the globe until I was success- 
ful. 

As I travelled ‘along I could. scarcely conceal my 
joy at the prospect before me. I scorned the com- 
pany of guides. Day after day I spent in exploring 
those gorgeous regions—not for the natural beauty of 
the scenery that usually attracts visitors, but going 
over every inch of ground, systematically bent on 
finding the object of my search. 

One day I stopped at a small inn, or half-way 
house, that was situated in a favourable position for 
travellers to refresh themselves and obtain guides. 

While waiting for refreshment I overheard tho 
landlord talking with a traveller about a man who 
had, a few hours before, gone into the mountains 
alone, and about whom he was quite anxious, as he 
was unacquainted with the region, and a severe 
storm was pending. At once 'the conviction flashed 
through my mind that it was Raymond. 

“ How did he look ?” I asked, hurriedly. 

The landlord described exactly the face and figure 
of Raymond, not forgetting the insinuating smile, 
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Without a word I started out, disregarding the 
caution of the landlord, who anxiously assured me 
that even the natives would not venture up the 
mountains when the weather was so threatening. 

It was late in the afternoon, and the wind blew 
down from the mountains that lay before me, bleak 
and frosty. Instead of disheartening, it served to 
put new courage into me, for I must strain every 
nerve to overtake Raymond before the storm came 
on. I thought it likely that at the prospect ofa 
change of weather he would turn back, and try to 
reach the inn, so I took the path that travellers 
usually take, and began the tedious ascent. 

Darker grew the clouds, and heavier the gusts of 
wind that swept down from the fields of snow and 
ice above me, and now and then, in spite of the energy 
that bore me up, I was obliged to stop and give way 
to the paroxysms of coughing that shook my feeble 
frame. WhenI had recovered a little strength I 
kept on, and at last the path grew more difficult, 
aud as I scrambled from rock to rock great masses 
of ice and stones, loosened by my weight, fell into 
the yawning gulfs that were on évery side. 

Soon the scene grew familiar to me ; I felt as if I 
were going over old experiences; that rock, which 
rose so high and grim before me, I had surely seen 
before. Of the abyss that opened at my feet I re- 
cognized every fissure and indentation. I felt that I 
was living over my dream again, and the blood 
flowed warm in my veins as I realized that my long 
wanderings would soon be at an end. What should 
[ do with him when I got him? I could not tell, I 
did not have any definite idea of that, I only knew 
that he should atone for the horrible tragedy he had 
veen the instigator of. 

I stood stilland grasped a tree for support. A human 
figure was approaching, not ten rods distant. He 
evidently took me for a guide sent out to meet him ; 
for, as he caught sight of me, he quickened his pace. 
At the first glance I recognized the tall, slender 
figure and white face, with its villanous smile, that I 
had last seen in the library as he poisoned my guar- 
dian’s brain with his wicked story concerning his 
innocent young wife. Witha subdued cry of triumph 
I sprang at him, seizing him by the throat. 

“ Accursed murderer! you shall atone tome for your 
dastardly behaviour.” 

In an instant he recognized me, and a look of 
hatred came over his ashy face. He made no sound, 
but he struggled to throw off my hold. Strong man 
as he was, he was no match for me, an invalid 
wasted by disease, who had only afew months, at 
the utmost, to live, and I kept my hold on his throat 
until Isaw his breath fast failing. 

A heavy groan escaped from his dying lips, his 
hands loosened their tight grasp, and he fell heavily 
ackwards into the deep abyss. 

Quietly I took my way back to the little inn I had 
left a few hours before. The landlord was sur- 
prised to see me, but I took no notice of him, and 

vaded the questions he put to me concerning the 
safety of the traveller who had gone up before 


ue. 

I passed the night at the inn, and the next day went 
to , where I remained several days. I did not 
reproach myself for the deed I had committed. I 
knew I had not long to live, and did not care how 
soon or in what manner the end came, now that I had 
nccomplished the object for which I had lived the last 


»w years. Now that the stimulus was removed my 
disease rapidly progressed, and I grew daily feebler 
and feebler. 

Five days after the murder I was seated in my 
room, listlessly casting my eyes over a paper I held 

1 my hands. I was about tothrow it aside, when my 
yes were arrested by a paragraph headed, “ Horrible 
wiurder.” 

It contained an account of the finding of Raymond's 
Lody, and ended by saying that suspicion had fallen 
upon a young Englishman who—— 

A knock at the door of my room interrupted me. A 
«cndarme entered, and proclaimed me his prisoner. 

Without a word I quietly followed him. What 
cifference did it make tome? I had nothing to live 

rnow. Inthe examination that followed my arrest 

i pleaded “ Guilty,” and was sentenced to death. 

Murder is a fearful crime, and reason tells me that 
! should not have taken it upon myself to mete out 

vymond’s punishment; that I should have left it 

ith God, to do it in His own time, and in what- 

ver way seemed best to His infinite wisdom. But I 

vay all good Christians, when they censure me justly 

the wicked crime for which I am so soon to atone, 

!» remember the depressing circumstances which led 
zue to commit it, and to offer up prayers for my un- 
luappy soul, L. J. W. 





Masonry IN THE Crty.—The number of Freema- 
sons’ lodges under the authority of the United Grand 
Lodge of England has increased during the past year 
from 1,075 to 1,140, being an increase of 65. During 
the year several changes have taken place with re- 
spect to lodges holding their meetings in the City, 
the number having been increased from 53 to 58, 
through six having been brought into the City, and 
one removed from it. There are 63 lodges of instruc- 
tion in the metropolis, 14 of which are in the City. 
There are 14 Royal Arch Chapters held in the City, 
being an increase of one during the past year; and 
there are now three Chapters of Instruction held in 
the City. 


THE TWO HOUSEHOLDS 


BARTHOLOMEW BAILEY was as merry as a cricket. 
That isto say, he was merry when away from home, 
and surrounded by boon companions. And here we 
must make still another exception. There were times 
when the enemy that “ steals away the brains ” made 
Bartholomew quarrelsome in his noise. 

In the main, however, he was merry enough, save 
when at home. In his own family cheerfulness was 
the exception ; moodiness and captious fault-finding 
were the rule. 

Now, there is certainly no harm in being cheerful. 
A hearty laugh is good medicine—always provided 
that the mirth is honest and natural, and that it does 
not lead to such trifling with the actual duties of life 
as leaves the laugher, at last, in the lurch. That is 
no genuine cheerfulness which tempts to wickedness 
and wastefulness. 

Disregard for the proprieties, and carelessness of 
the duties of life, waste of time, of means and of 
health, cannot be compensated for by the reputation 
of being “a good fellow.” Noris it anyexcuse for a 
man that he is “ his own worst enemy.” He should 
be his own best friend. If he is not he is further- 
more the worst enemy that his family and those who 
depend upon him can possibly have. 

It did not a particle of good to Bailey’s widowed 
mother, or to his wife, worse than widowed (since 
she had a graceless husband); or to his children, 
worse than orphaned (since they had so erratic a 
father); it did none of them a particle of good that 
all the “fellows” said that “Bart. Bailey was a 
good fellow.” 

He commanded good wages. He could do more 
in less time, and do it better, than any man in his 
line. If overwork was wanted, or great expedition, 
or remarkable neatness, Bart. Bailey was the man— 
if you could find him. He never lacked employment 
—not even when his vagaries had rendered him 
almost intolerable to his employers. 

And yet his average pay was less than that of the 
merely industrious plodder, who had the sole and 
common-place recommendation of being always 
ready and always reliable. 

He could command credit with the tradesmen, be- 
cause he bought carelessly, and paid any price that 
was asked. That is, he promised to pay, and when 
pushed would manage that Paul should be quieted, 
though Peter had to suffer for it. 

With a constant proclivity to dilemmas and diffi- 
culties he had a wonderful adroitness in getting 
out of them. And that, I think, is about the most 
dangerous ingenuity of which anybody can boast. 

Samuel Thorpe, his shopmate and acquaintance, 
was nothing remarkable. His work was well done, 
but it was by extraordinary pains and diligence. He 
could not turn himself quickly. He could not 
readily get out of a difficulty, and he was therefore 
careful never to get into one. 

He had a horror of debt, and therefore earned his 
money before he spent it, and took especial care that 
his incoming wages should not be mortgaged in ad- 
vance for what he had already eaten or drunk, or 
worn out. 

Nobody said he was a “ good fellow,” and if any- 
one had paid him that dubious compliment he would 
not have known what was meant by it. People of 
the Bart. Bailey stamp said he was mean. Perhaps 
he never knew what they said. Andif he did he 
did not care; for he would rather take something 
home for all the household to enjoy than “stand 
treat’ for idlers who cared nothing for him, and for 
whom he cared as little. 

It came to pass that Samuel Thorpe fell sick, and 
the misfortune could not, it would seem, have be- 
fallen him at a worse time. It befell atthe end of 
a period of “slack work,” when his earnings had 
been small, and his savings had of course been less. 
Whatever he had, however, he was clear of the world. 
There were no unpaid accounts to harass him in his 





illness and his poverty. As he sat by his fireside, in 
constrained idleness, it comforted him to see, as he 
had never before seen, and to feel, as he had never 
before felt, what a crown to her husband was his 
virtuous, cheerful, and busy wife. 

His joy may seem a homely joy to {those who talk 
more of sentiment than they feel of reality; but he 
had a pleasure which kings might have envied in 
quietly watching the simple and unpoetic details of 
the home management. 

He observed how his wife converted the half- 
worn clothing of the household into garments as 
good as new; how the remains of one day’s dinner 
came back en the next, retouched and enlivened, so 
as to be more savoury than when first cooked ; how 
everything did double duty, and*in the double was 
even more useful and acceptable than at first. 

He saw his children slipping in from school and 
taking hold of whatever wasready in the house for their 
busy hands to do, as if the house were first and the 
school were secondary. He saw them go away to 
school when the hour came round, as if there were 
nothing in the world so important as their books. 
They engaged in amusement as though for the time 
it were the business of life; and they attended to 
their work or their lessons as if play were some- 
thing for which they had neither leisure nor voca- 
tion. No doubt much of this order, system, and 
economy was due to his wife. But the wife of Bart. 
Bailey never could have accomplished it with such 
a husband, even had she been twice the manager 
that Mrs. Thorpe was. 

And how fared it, meanwhile, with Bailey and his 
surroundings? He had retained employment among 
the latest, both because he was a good workman, and 
because he always managed to keep on the wrong 
side of his employer’s books. 

He had a back account to work off; and such ac- 
counts, like national debts, though they seem in pro- 
cess of liquidation, dissolve very slowly. Bailey's 
family diminished nothing of their expenses ; for, if 
his credit were not sirictly A 1 his creditors hoped 
for ultimate payment by keeping him in a good 
humour. 

This is a dangerous process, by the way, when it 
involves continued credit, while the old account re- 
mains unpaid. As to Bart. himself, idleness was a 
very expensive condition for him. He knew no way 
of spending time but by spending money; and the 
fact that he was earning little, and might soon earn 
less, was so discouraging that he sought relief in 
wasting what little he could lay his hands upon. 

Thorpe’s-family, through the long winter, never 
seemed to come to want, and Thorpe all the time 
an invalid; coarse-minded people would have consi- 
dered that he received charity, though he never 
asked for money, for a loan, or for credit. He did 
live, in part, by the charitable good wishes and acts 
of his friends and neighbours. 

Where there is a will there is a way, and Mrs. 
Thorpe found many little modes in which her hands, 
and those of the children, could be turned to account. 
Even Thorpe himself managed, prisoner in the house 
though he was, to add some trifle to their earnings, 
and more to their savings. 

Small superfluities which had been gathered in his 
prosperity were reconverted into money; and the 
purchasers being friends, for he had no false pride, 
paid fair prices. His employers, unsolicited, found a 
place in their counting-house for his oldest boy. 

Thorpe’s dinner often came from the same source, 
with the innocent dissembling of an apology —“ that 
a sick man’s appetite is capricious, and he would 
probably not like something cooked: at home.” 

But the senders of the dinners evidently judged, 
though delicate as to quality, quantity would not dis- 
gust him, and Mrs. Thorpe’s clever science made the 
sick man’s dinner feed the household. The children 
of his friends seemed all affected with an abnormal 
increase of stature, for they were constantly out- 
growing their clothing, just in season for his children 
to take up the still serviceable garments. 

The clergyman, whose~ministrations Thorpe at- 
tended, put a certain sum—not large, but very con- 
venient—in his hands at stated intervals. At first 
the invalid was inclined to object, but the parson, 
kindly but summarily, quieted him. 

“Tf this is not a right use to make of my reliof 
fund,” said the clergyman, “then you have been 
abetting wrong ever since I knew you. You have 
regularly contributed, and are now only receiving back 
your own money. You may redeposit it with me 
when you get to work again, if you see fit, and I will 
give it a new turn with somebody else.” 

And so, in many ways, which it would be tedious 
to particularize, was the wolf kept from Samuel 
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“horpe’s door. If he chanced to show his teeth, and 
peep in with a snarl, somebody was sure to see or 
hear of it who knew how to drive the beast away. 
An honest man, prudent and industrious, Samuel 
‘Thorpe found the dreaded winter almost gone before 
he thought of it. 

The seed he had sown in charity and probity bore 
fruit, and spring found him restored in health, and 
with ever. a kinder sympathy for human nature than 
le had possessed before his illness. He had learned, 
moreover, who were his friends. 

The largest charity could not prompt him to include 
among those friends Bartholomew Bailey. Neither 
did Thorpe think of him as an enemy; or indeed 
think of him at all. Bailey did nothing to keep him- 
self in his memory. He could not go and mope in 
such @ dull, prim house as Sam. Thorpe’s. 

“They ought to go to the poor-house,” he said, 
“provided for such people. He had enough to do 
for his own, and he could not help those who never 
had any life or cleverness.” 

Bartholomew indeed had enough todo. But the 
worst of it all was, he did not do it. He was a 
great politician and declaimer. He took refuge 
against the consequences of his own idleness and 
want of thrift in complaints and murmurs. He 
soundly rated and blamed society, and all existing 
things, for what was nobody's fault but his own. 
He liked theatres, balls, concerts, and suppers, and 
when not in some place of amusement was mis- 
spending his time, and his money, if he had any, in 
some worse position. I am afraid that when people 
said that Bart. Bailey was a good fellow they must 
have meant good for nothing. 

Like master like household. Bartholomew 
Bailey’s boys were “roughs,” and his girls were 
slatterns. They never were at school, and yet they 
never seemed to be at home. They never worked, 
and yet never seemed to amuse themselves in any 
orderly manner. They were indolent, listless, and 
when not in mischief were simply vegetating. They 
never read, and, of course, could not talk, except of 
things which had much better remained unsaid. 

A dreary house, indeed, was Bailey’s, and the 
winter was a long one. To-day they were out of 
juel, and to-morrow out of flour. Ragged gar- 
ments and shoeless feet made the children uncom- 
jortable, andthe parents werein no better case. Their 
pressing wants were supplied by shameless pleading 
at the shops, and by lying and prevarication. 

Bartholomew's merriment went away with the 
song of the summer cricket. Haunted men are 
never merry, and Bartholomew was haunted. Not 
only the tradesmen, but his shop-mates, and all 
the acquaintances of whom he had succeeded in 
borrowing money seemed to glower upon him, and 
“Pay me! Pay me!” followed him everywhere; 
the clock ticked it, the bells jingled it, the wheels 
rattled it, the footstep paced it, and the wretched 
man saw no shadow of peace, except while swallow- 
ing the fiery draughts which he could still some- 
times obtain for old acquaintance’ sake. 

He might have worked at his business every day, 
but whatever he did Saturday night brought only a 
petty dole from employers out of patience at the long 
arrears in which he stood upon their books. Wherever 
he looked, and whichever way he turned he saw 
no hope, and his cup was full, when a positive notice 
to vacate his tenement was served upon him by his 
long-suffering landlord. And yet Bartholomew Bailey 
had not been for one day incapacitated by sickness. 
Nor had there beena time when some employment 
was not ready for him. 

“T saw Sammy Thorpe going by this morning,” 
said one of the Baileys at their meagre breakfast. 

‘“‘ What, havethey turned him out of the almshouse 
then ?” asked Bartholomew. “ He must have spent the 
winter there.” ‘ 

“If they have,” said his wife, “it was done a week 
ago. I have seen him go by every day for that time, 
bright and early too, before some lazy folks were out 
of their nests.” 

“Sam. Thorpe’s bed is not the only quiet place in 
his house perhaps,” retorted Bailey. “ And maybe 
he can manage to get out of it without running against 
a dozen dirty children, and meeting a wife who gives 
uim growls and dark looks for breakfast.” 

“Oh, yes,” rejoined the helpmate, “he has good 
health, is a fall hand, commands good wages and work 
while there is any. Of course his wife is provided 
with all necessaries and something extra.” 

“Tf you envy a pauper,” said Bailey, snatching up 
lis hat, “I don’t.” 

And he rushed out, deaf to his wife’s inquiries 
what they would have for dinner. 

Bailey’s first thought was to push for a tavern, 


but he could remember none near where the officiating 
genius would not look “pay,” if he did not say it. 
And to go to a strange house without money was of 
no use whatever. So he determined, by way of a 
change, to go to the shop. 

Samuel Thorpe was there, one of the few hands 
employed. Bailey, without a word of greeting to him 
or anyone else, sauntered on to his own place. His 
unfinished job was gone. He loeked round with a 
compound stare of anger and perplexity. Just then 
the foreman passed. . 

“Oh, Bailey,” he said, “is that you? I have not 
seen you before for a fortnight. That work was 
wanted, and I gave it to someone else to finish.” 

“To Thorpe, I suppose,” growled Bartholomew. 

There was no merriment in the voice in which that 
was spoken. 

“Yes, to Thorpe. He came back, and right glad 
we were to see him outagain. AndI put in his hands 
the job we wanted most, sure he would not quit till 
he finished. it.” 

“ Joy to him then if he ig well enough already to 
work off his dead horses.” ” 

“Tf you mean by that to pay by labour for money 
already advanced, Samuel Thorpe never had such a 
thing to do since I’ve known him.” 

“ Oh, well, kissing goes by favour, I suppose, and 
if you like a botch better than a good mechanic it’s 
none of my business.” 

“Come, don’t be moody, Bailey, and vent your 
spleen upon poor Thorpe. It was not by his own wish 
that he took your work. And you shall have a new 
job now, provided you will engage to keep at it until 
it is done.” 

Bailey, somewhat pacified by this tender, took 
the work, though languidly enough. Nobody would 
have selected him for the fast workman—the ad- 
mitted boast of the establishment. He was depressed 
and absolutely without strength in default of the 
stimulus which had become to him a necessity. His 
head ached, his hands trembled, his tools were mis- 
laid, and, when found, unmanageable. He started 
once or twice for the door, and stopped, recalled by 
the thought that he had neither money nor credit. 
He thought of his comfortless home, and of the sad 
prospects of no dinner and abundance of reproaches. 
At last he dropped down on a seat and hid his face 
in his hands, the complete victim of despair, and forced 
at last to confess that he was in a difficulty to which 
he saw no outlet. 

But, though Bailey had no greeting for Thorpe, 
Thorpe knew no reason why he should not speak to 
an old shop-mate, so he came up, commencing a con- 
versation, with an apology for having undertaken to 
finish what he knew he could not do as well as the 
man who began it. Bailey would have repelled him, 
and indeed made an impatient gesture or so that way, 
but Thorpe would not be beaten off, and in a few 
moments the two were in busy conversation—Bailey 
whimpering like a child, Thorpe seeming manly 
and cheerful in comparison. Will it be credited? 
Bailey asked to borrow a crown and Thorpe lent it 
him, making only one condition—that Bailey should 
forthwith buy and take home something for his own 
diner. 

We are afraid that Bartholomew deducted on the 
way home the price of one drink; but as he did 
invest the residue as he promised, and did return at 
once to his work, it is best not to be too inquisitive. 
Neither is it worth while to record the sarcastic 
greeting which he received from his wife, inasmuch 
as the cooking of the dinner put her in good humour, 
and the eating in due time restored partial peace in 
the house. 

And Bailey came back punctually inthe afternoon 
also. He was surprised, and not overmuch pleased 
when requested to call at the counting-house before 
he went home, for-he expected no good from it. 

He fared better than he had expected. His em- 
ployer became security for his rent while he re- 
mained steadily at work, deducting weekly from his 
wages the amount. In fact he took the house him- 
self, becoming Bailey’s landlord. 

And this was, the turning-point in Bartholomew 
Bailey’s career. He has done better since, and has 
nearly removed his old indebtedness. Whether he 
will ever be quite out of debt is yet to be seen; but 
there is hope of him, since at Thorpe’s suggestion 
he has given up the habit of dram drinking, is no 
more a “good fellow,” and indeed is considered by 
all the “ knaves” in the pack almost as “mean” as 
Sam. Thorpe himself. Mrs. Bailey is wonderfully 
improved, and so are all the younger ones. 

Samuel Thorpe has given the worthy parson an 
opportunity to give that money a turn, and much 





more with it, and he has circulated among his friends 





in need the good offices which he himself received 
in his necessity. He is now foreman where once he 
was journeyman, and his boy has been advanced 
from grade to grade as clerk, till the next move, 
and that not far off, will be to an interest in the 
firm. All his family are doing well, and his good 
wife is the more notable a housewife, since she has 
more means to work with. 

Mrs. Bailey seems to have borrowed a leaf from 
her neighbour's book, and all the Baileys are better 
for the good influence of Thorpe’s unpretending but 
most excellent example. E. L. 


CURIOSITIES OF FASHION. 


In the year 1272 the then Lord Mayor of London 
issued an edict which fixed the prices to be paid 
for certain articles of provisions in pence: a goose for 
fivepence ; a wild goose, fourpence ; pigeons, three 
for one penny; mallards, three fora halfpenny; a 
plover, one penny; a partridge, three halfpence ; a 
dozen of larks, three halfpence ; a pheasant, fourpence ; 
a heron, sixpence ; a swan, three shillings; a crane, 
three shillings; the best peacock, one penny; the 
best coney, with skin, fourpence; and the best lamb, 
from Christmas to Lent, sixpence—at other times of 
the year, fourpencé. 

Now, out of the foregoing list of edibles fashion now- 
a-days would strike the mallard, the heron, the swan, 
and the crane, and would look askant at the peacock. 
But the peacock was of old a right royal bird, that 
figured splendidly at the banquets of the great, and 
this is how the medieval cooks dished up the me- 
diwval dainty :—“ Take and flay off the skin with 
the feathers, tail, and the neck and head thereon; 
then take the skin and all the feathers and lay it 
on the table abroad, and strew thereon ground cumin. 
Then take the peacock and roast him, and baste 
him with raw yolks of eggs; and when he is roasted 
take him off and let him cool awhile ; then take him 
and sew him in his skin, and gild his comb, and so 
serve him forth with the last course.” If anyone of 
our readers should attempt this choice game pasty 
we shall thank him to make known to us the result 
of his experiment. 

A favourite dish of our ancestors was—herring 
pie. In the town charter of Yarmouth it is provided 
that the burgesses shall send tothe sheriffs of Nor- 
wich one hundred herrings, to be made into twenty- 
four pies, and these pies shall be delivered to the 
lord of the manor of East Carleton, who is to convey 
them to the King. Were these herrings fresh, or 
salted herrings? The latter was a popular edible 
with all classes of Englishmen, and have an histo- 
rical importance from their connection with the fa- 
mous Bataille de Harengs, one of the last victories 
won by the English in France. The origin of the 
red herring is traditionally this:—A Yarmouth 
fisherman had hung up some salted herrings in his 
hut, where they remained for some days exposed to 
the smoke arising from a wood fire. His attention 
being then attracted to theforgotten dainties, he saw 
—ate—and wondered! The flavour so pleased his 
palate that, deeming what was good for a fisherman 
must be equally good for a king, he sent some of the 
smoke-cured fish to King John, who was then at or 
near Norwich. The monarch so much approved of 
them that he rewarded the purveyor by granting a 
charter of incorporation te the town of which he was 
a native. 

Fish, indeed, was a much commoner article of diet. 
with all classes of society in the “good old days” 
than at present. If it figured at royal banquets as a 
dainty it was placed on the tables of the poor as a 
necessity. Nothing is more astonishing than the 
prejudice of the lower orders now-a-days against 
fish. We have lived in sea-side towns, and seen it 
flung forth as offal by the half-starving families 
of the fishermen, who would thankfully accept the 
next moment a stranger’s alms to purchase a frag- 
ment of rank and unsavoury meat. Our ancestors, 
on the other hand, were animated by a most laudable 
icthyophagic zeal. Every monastery had its 
“stews” and fishponds, if it did not happen to be 
planted in pleasant places on the bank of some 
fish-full stream. Our kings preserved their fisheries 
as anxiously as a country squire preserves his 
game. Almost every kind of fish was good that 
came to our forefathers’ nets. Even whales, if 
stranded on our coasts, were salted and eaten; and 
in the bill of fare of the Goldsmiths’ Company we 
find enumerated “ blote, fish, fowls, and middles of 
sturgeons, salt lampreys, congers, pike, bream, bass, 
tench, chub, seal, and porpoise.” 


Epwarp JouNn Eyre.—Edward John Eyre, 
though a self-made man, has sprung fuom a some- 


what illustrious race. The founder of the family 
saved William the Conqueror at the battle of Has- 
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tings, on which occasion the great Norman said: 
“Henceforth thou shalt be called De l’Eyre, be- 
cause thon hast given me the air I breathe,” and 
he gave him, inter alia, lands in Derbyshire. An- 
other of the family, Sir Gervas Eyre, was a staunch 
adherent Charles L, and we are told that 
members of different branches of the Byre family 
have intermarried with the families of Fitzwilliam, 
Wortley, Neville, Digby, Skeffington (Earl Masse- 
reene), Hay Drummond (Earl Kinnoul), Fountaine, 
Pierrepont (Earl Manvers), &c. Mr. Eyre’s father 
was the Rev. Anthony Fountayne Eyre, Canon of 
York Cathedral, and his mother was the sister of 
Admirals Thomas and Tsaac Woolley. When a boy 
the daring and soldierlike qualities which afterwards 
a inguished Mr. Eyre were manifested, and many 
are the anecdoi_s Mr. Humie relates which almost 
cost the young adventnrer his life. We are happy 
anyone has been spared relating a Market Drayton 
anecdote which threatened to have as fatal a ter- 
mination. 


of 








FACETI£. 


“ ACCORDING to Milton, Eve kept silent in Eden 
to hear her husband talk,” said » gentleman to a 
lady friend, and then added, in a rhelancholy tone, 
“ Alas, there have been ne Eves since.” “ Because 
there have been no husbands worth listening to,” 
was the quick retort. 

RETRACTATION. 

The following anecdote is told of a distinguished 
lawyer, who but a few yearsago “ went the way of 
allflesh.” He had been engaged in a certain case in 
Roxbury, wherein he believed the jury had not done 
justice to his client. Declaiming against the verdict, 
he said : 

“The whole of them might have 
a peck of beans!” 

“What is that ?” said the judge. “ Yon dishonour 
yourself and the Court as well as the jury by such 
impeachments.” 

“ T mean no disrespect for the Court, your honour, 
and as for myself 

“You will see the propriety, I-hope, of retracting 
the words.” 

“ With all due reverence to your honour, I cannot 
see the propriety of unsaying what is true.” 

“ Do you mean to aggravate the offence by re- 
peating it? Let me iell you this is not to be 
suffered, and unless you retract forthwith we shall 
deem it necessary to strike you from the rolls of the 

Court.” 

“Well, since the Court insist upon it I suppose I 
can do no less than retract.” 

“ Andin very ample terms too.” 

“ Certainly, your honour, and on the second thought 
I do it with pleasure. I am convinced that I wronged 
the jury in saying they could be bribed for a peck of 
beans, and publicly retract the assertion. I hope the 
jury and Court are satisfied.” 

They expressed themselves in the affirmative, 
when the lawyer rejoined : 

“But, may it please the Court and jury, hadI 
said half a bushel instead of a peck I would have 
been hung before I would have retracted.” 

BraTEN Hoitow.—‘“I saw a lady wrapped up in 
a velvet mantle that she said she wouldn’t take one 
hundred pounds for,” said Smith to Jones. “I can 
beat that all hollow,” retorted Jones, “for I saw a 
lady that was wrapped up in her baby that she 
wouldn’t have taken one hundred thousand pounds 
for.” 

ComMPLIMENTARY.—Lord North, who was very cor- 
pulent before a severe sickness, said to his physician 
after it, “Sir, 1am obliged to you for introducing me 
to some old acquaintances.” “Who are they, my 
lord ?” inquired the doctor. “My ribs,” replied his 
lordship, “which I h&ve not felt for many years until 
now.” 


A story is told of a good woman who visited the 
place where, it was said, chickens were hatched and 
reared without hens. She was shown some drawers, 
lined with cotton, where the eggs were kept warm 
with artificial heat. Turning away with great dis- 
gust, she exclaimed—* Is that all, hatching chickens 
out of eggs ? Who could not hatch chickens out of 
eggs?” 

PRECEPT AND EXAMPLE.—The following story is 
told of the “Citizen King :”"—He came one day into 
the room where the poor Duc d’Orléans, whose death 
so influenced the future of his house and perhaps of 
his country, was his tutor. The King inquired if the 
master was satisfied with his pupil. The tutor said, 
“Yes, sire;” but then he admitted that he had one 
fault—avarice, “I came in, your majesty, to-day, 
and found His Royal Highness counting and recount- 
ing a heap of lowis dor, and evidently gloating over 
them.” “Very wrong—mean,I may say,” replied 
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his majesty ; “shows a sordid spirit. What did you 
do, monsieur?” “Sire,” replied the tutor, “ I took 
tery whole heap and threw it into the garden.” 

ery right, indeed, monsieur,” said. the King, 
hastily. Then turning to the prince, he added, 
« Sortez, monsieur.” (Exit, prince.y ‘Then burst forth 
the King, in a sort of agony, “Monsieur, monsieur, 
run round, I pray you, this instant, ‘and pick up the 
money, pour amour de Dieu!” 

“THEY SAY.” 

We wish all the Mr. and Mrs. Tattles in the land 
might read the following colloguy of scandal and 
gossi 

Tattle: “ You are a stranger im these parts, I 
suppose, mister.” 

Mr. Rollins: “What makes you think so?” 

Mr. T.: “ Well, you stared about you as if the place 
didn’t look familiar.” 

Mr. R.: “Do you know a Mrs. Rollins in this 
town ?” 

Mr. T.: “Is it she that lives in the brown cottage 
on the hill yonder?” 

Mr. R.: “ The same.’ 

Mr. T.: “ Well, I cant say I visit her, but I can 
tell you all about her. Poor woman.’ 

Mr. R.: “Why do you say that? 
the matter with her?” 

Mr. T.: “She has a hard..time of it, poor young 
thing! A month after marriage her scamp of a hus- 
band ran off to California.” 

Mr. R.: “Scamp of a husband! Ran off!” (Indig- 
nant). “What do you mean, sir?” (Checking him- 
self.) “Excuse me. What did he run off for?” 

Mr. T.: “For robbing a bank. So they say.” 

Mr. R.: “Who say? “4 

Mr. T.: “They say.’ 

Mr. R.: “Who are They °” 

MP, Tu: “The world generally. Everybody says. 
People say.” 

Mr. R.: “Can you name a single person besides 
yourself who says it?” 

Mr. T.: “ Really, so many people say it that I cannot 
think of anyone in particular.” 

Mr. R.: “Perhaps I will quicken your memory 
by-and-by. But what of Mrs. Rollins ?” 

Mr. T.: “She’s on the point of being married 
again. So they say.” 

Mr. R.: “Indeed! To whom?” 

Mr. T.: “To aMr. Edward Edwards.” 

Mr. R. (Aside): “Her own brother.” 
“ Are you sure of this ?” 

Mr. T : “Oh, yes. He has been residing in the 
house with her. They take romantic walks to- 
gether. The wedding is to take place immediately. 
So they say.’ 

Mr. R.: “Who say?” 

Mr. T.: “Well, I tell you. They say. 
would you have more ?” 

Mr. R.: “ Who are They?” 

Mr. T.: “How should I know? You are the 
most unreasonable man I ever met with. I say they 
say and you ask, who say? As if any better 
authority could be given.” 

Mr. R.: “Did They Say ever say that you were a 
meddlesome, prying, gossipping, impertinent, mis- 
chievous, unscrupulous, malicious retailer of absurd 
slanders ?” 

Mr. T.: “What do you mean, sir, by such lan- 
guage? I'll have you arrested; Lawyer Sleceum 
is my particular friend. If there was only a 
witness at hand, sir, I'd make you pay a pretty 
sum for this. Ill have you arrested for assault 
and battery. Kick me if you like.” 

Mr. R.: “ Take warning, sir, how you quote Mr. They 
Say for your scandalous reports. Old They Say is a 
liar and a coward.” 

Mr. T.: “ That's libellous, sir. I wish I knewyour 
name.” 

Mr. R.: “My name is Rollins, and that cottage on 
the hill there is mine.” 

Mr. T.: “Wheugh! You Mr. Rollins?” 

Mr. R.: “ The same.” 

Mr. T.: “Didn’t you once rob a bank ?” 

Mr. R.: “I once plucked a rose from @ bank in a 
friend’s garden, whereupon another friend playfully 
remarked that he had caught me robbing a bank. 
Some Irish labourers heard him say it, and may have 
misunderstood it, This probably is the foundation of 
your story.” 

Mr. T.: “ But isn’t your wife going to be married ? 
Doesn't she walk out every day with a young man?” 

Mr. R.: “That young man is her poor, consump- 
tive brother, who has come here for a change of air. 
Let me advise you, friend They Say, to look before you 
leap another time.”—(Ezit.) 

MRS. PARTINGTON ON THE ROMANS. 

“T never did like the Romans,” said Mrs. Par- 
tington, when seeing the play of Coriolanus, “since 
I mistook some Roman punch for an ice cream, and 
it got into my head. And I came nigh explodingin 
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trying to light one of Isaac’s Roman candles, thinking 
it was wax. I must say they area set of fickle- 
minded creatures, taking the gentleman in the red 
table-cloth for a counsel, and then going to throw 
him over the terrapin rock. I am very glad though 
they didn’t do it, because I don’t see how the play 
could get along without him, and it would have dis- 
appointed so many——” 

“ Stop talking,” said a harsh voice behind her. 

Mrs. Partington looked round at the speaker, who 
scowled at her with the indignation of two:shillings’ 
worth of impaired enjoyment, and she, simply saying, 
‘ You needn’t be so bituminous about it,” was si- 
ent. 

AN UNFORESEEN APPLICATION. 

Heavy Swell: “Say, old fellow, you take all sorts 
of rubbish in that cart, don’t you ?” 

Ragman: “ Yes, jump in, shoddy coat an’ all—eh ?” 

CoMPARISONS ARE-Opiovs.—Counsellor Dunning 
was cross-examining an old woman, evidence in a 
case of assault, respecting the identity of the de- 
fendant. “Was he a tall man?” said he. “Not. 
very tall; much about the size of your honour.” 
“Was he well-looking?” “Not very; much like 
your honour.” “Did he squint?” “A little ; but 
not so much as your honour.” 


PERFECTLY AGREFABLE.—The landlord of an hotel 
called a boarder to him one day, and said: “ Look 
o’ here! I-want you to pay your board bill, and you 
must. I’ve asked you forit often enough ; and I tell 
you now that you don't leave this house until you 
pay it.” “Good,” said the lodger; “ just put that in 
writing; make a regular agreement of it. I'll stay 
with you as long as I live.” 

HARD TO PLEASE EVERYBODY. 
The Charming Weather. 

Friend (to gent who probably ly deals in coats): 
day, sir—splendid weather.” 

Gent: “ Too fine, sir, too fine altogether ; I haven't 
sold an overcoat for a week.” 


Economy 1n Megat.—A certain boarding-school 
master always served pudding first at dinner; it 
was what was called a minute pudding, made of ry~ 
meal, just “ brought to a boil,” and then placed upon 
the table. It was the only dish on the table, with 
the promise, which ‘was the invariable sauce, “ Boys, 
the more pudding the more meat.” And so the poor 
Olivers would hoist in the pudding until there was 
no room for meat. 

Quite ANnotHeR Tatne.—“ Why, Mary, my 
dear, how is this? I find you sitting here so com- 
fortably with your husband ; you told me this morn- 
ing you had Hed, and he gone for ® sailor.” 
“ i, father! I told you nothing of the kind.” “Oh, 
nonsense ! Iam sure you said ‘you had some words 
together.” “Yes, father, and so we had. He 
asked me what o’clock it was; I said I didn’t know ; 
and so he left the house saying he was going to see ! 
That’sall I told you.” 

Atas! Poor Drama! !—Manager: “My dear boy, 
your piece abounds in good points, language spark- 
ling and brilliant—in fact, has everything to recom- 
mend it to an intellectual audience; but the public 
taste has changed. Legs and gewgaws are the at- 
tractions thatdraw paying houses now-a-days. We 
managers cater tomake money, and if moral plays 
paid we prefer to give them—but you know, my dea 
boy, they are played out!” 

A Pours Hint.—A plain-spoken preacher deli- 
vered the following from his desk: “I would an- 
nounce to the congregation that, probably by mis- 
take, there was left at the meeting-hotse this 
morning a small cotton umbrella, much damaged. by 
time and tear, and of an exceedingly pale-blue colour, 
in the place whereof was taken a very large black- 
silk umbrella of great beauty. Blunders of this sort, 
my brethren, are getting.a little too common.” 


- Fine 


“MASKS AND FACES” IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

We understand that Mr. Disraeli is at present 
taking lessons of the clever German artist in faces, 
Herr Ernst Schultz, with a view to the more effee- 
tive simultaneous presentation in Parliament of the 
two sides of his face as thé Advanced Radical and 
the Old Tory. 

Herr Schultz’s own exhibition of his face under 
the divided empire of joy and sorrow has hitherto 
been considered the chef deuvre of physiognomical 
versatility, but he declares that Mr. Disraeli’s power 
of looking the Democrat with the left side cf the 
face, and the Aristocrat with the right, quite sur- 
passes anything he can himself achieve. 

Herr Schultz r $ most favourably of the plia- 
bility of his distinguished pupil’s muscles, and of his 
extraordinary range and readiness in the assumption 
of character.— Punch. 


ReassuRING INTELLIGENCE.—There is now no 
doubt that the King of Prussia will go to Paris to 
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see the Great Exhibition. We believe that we may 
state that arrangements have been concluded for a 
pacific demonstration ‘to be conjointly made in public 
by King William and Napoleon the Third. At a 
fite which is to be given in the Place de la Concorde 


their Majesties will amuse themselves and entertain 


the spectators with a game of see-saw—the King 
seated at one end of the plank, and the Emperor at 
the other, in exact equilibrium, to symbolize the 
balance of power in Europe.—Punch. 

“HE RIGHT MAN,” ETC. 

The application of this ancient saying, positively 
for the last time, was irresistible on reading that 
in the Oxford boat the bow was Mr. Bowman.— 
Punch. 

For tHe Home Sweet Home SrcreTary.— 
When Mr. Walpole visits the theatre he always 
goes to the dress circle or upper boxes, because that 
part of the house is divided into tiers.—Punch. 

Apvicz To Longty TRAveELLERs.—If you are 
ever walking along a dangerous road, and a footpad 
stops you with “ Stand and deliver,” say pleasantly, 
“You're the man for my money.” This will raise a 
smile on his saturnine countenance. Take advantage 
of this to show you will stand none of his nonsense, 
and deliver yourself.— Punch. 


LecaL Onservancg or LEnT.—The Ritualists 
will be shocked to hear that the Lord High Chan- 
cellor of England had the Lord Chief Justice, the 
Judges, and the other legal officers, including the 
Queen’s Counsel, to breakfast with him. Of course 
the Lord Chancellor’s breakfast-party included the 
Master of the Rolls.—Punch. 

LITERARY AND LITERAL. 

Lady: “I do not like frivolous reading, but you 
may have your Leisure Hour or Sunday at Home.” 

Servant (about to be engaged): “ Well, as to that, 
mem, I’m not partik’ler ; but I like to have me Mon- 
day out veg'lar.”—Fun. 

Cominc or AGE.—The Government measure of 
Xeform, though rather a short measure for its age, 
has attained its majority—twenty-one. We are not 
sure whether it can be said to have reached years of 
discretion.—Fun. 

VERY DEBT-RIMENTAL. 

It is strange what mountains some people will 
make ont of molehills. One would hardly suppose 
the author of the following advertisement could have 
found such difiiculty in obtaining his object as to be 
obliged to resort to publicity, The advertisement 
appears in the Times, and runs as follows: 

“Collector. A gentleman wishes to add to his 
present collection of debts,” &c., &c. 

If the gentleman had desired to reduce them we 
should have been less surprised at his advertizing.— 
Lun, 

As You Piays.—Among the preparations now 
making on a grand scale for the coronation of the 
Lmperor of Austria at Buda-Pesth, as King of Hun- 
gary, two fountains are mentioned, which will play 
the whole day, one throwing up white and the other 
red wine. We trust this mistaken policy is not to be 
taken as an omen that the Emperor still continues 
ignorant of the real wants of the people. To judge 
from the erection of these fountains, he seems to 
labour under the belief that he is to be King .of the 
thirsty, not Hungary.—lun. 





Errpemics.—It has been proved by numerous ob- 
servations, made during considerable periods of time, 
and at various places, that epidemics are least pre- 
valent, especially among children, during rainy 
seasons.. When the amount of rain is above the 
average the number of deaths is below it, and vice 
versd. It is true that excessive rains may give rise 
to colds, rheumatism, and other diseases; but they 
are usually of a mild character, and easily cured. 

SavaGEs In Evropean CostumE.—They endea- 
voured to push their legs through the sleeves of a 
black dress-coat that had been mine, after the 
manner they observed I wore my trousers, till I 
showed one.of them how to wear it properly. As 
an evidence that ‘he thoroughly understood my 
lesson the illustrious ambassador, seizing a pair of 
black trousers, stuck his arms through them, and 
ensconced his head in the body, so that he could not 
find his way out till he roared for assistance. Shirts 
they seemed from the first to understand and appre- 
ciate; and any piece of cloth they could gird round 
them or lie under they appeared to value: but trou- 
sers were evidently an encumbrance, which they 
neither understood nor liked. The black pair re- 
ferred to Lafterwards saw torn to pieces on a boy as 
he climbed @ rough .cocoa-nut tree. Coats (which 
they adopted on state occasions) were worn after 
their own fashion—that is, with the sleeves fas- 
tened round in front, and the tails swinging with 








graceful dignity behind. Sometimes they were to | tinuance of the Exhibition the public shall be admitted 


be seen with one boot or shoe, and nothing else ; for 
as everyone wished to adorn himself with some part 
of the newly adopted costume it was necessary to 
make the limited wardrobe go as far as possible by 
division of the articles among as many, as could be 
supplied. Stockings are usually left to the wemen, 
by whom they were worn as a kind of cross-belt, 
secured, top and toe, on the shoulder, and occa- 
sionally even used as a dress turban on festive occa- 
sions. A very broad-rimmed Spanish wool hat of 
the doctor so delighted the natives that they wore 
it each two days in succession ; a tall savage, whose 
huge head was twice too large for it, sporting it one 
day, while the next, an urchin, peered from unéer 
its wide shadow, holding up its spacious sides lest it 
should suddenly descend and extinguish him.— Wild 
Life among the Pacific Islanders. By E. H. Lamont, 
Esq. 








ONCE MORE. 
ONcE more drawn back by loving hearts and hands 
From the dim portals of the world to come ; 
Once moré permitted to rejoin the bands 
Of dear ones gathered in this earthly home. 


Once more—once more—(oh, pilotage most rare, 
To guide so worn a bark o’er stormy seas! ) 
Safely conveyed through surges of despair 
And pain’s wild waves to smiling ports of ease. 
Once more restored to the sweet breath of morn, 
And all the gladsome beauty of the day! 
To cheerful sights and sounds and changes born 
In earth and air, as seasons roll away. 


For still this world, despite its clouded hours 
Of care and pain, is wondrous fair to me ; 

Still, in the glory of its stars and flowers, 
And summer groves, a Paradise I see. 


And here such tender smiles around me gleam, 
Here meet I hearts so warm and words so fond, 
That ever into this, my earthly dream, 
Glides something of the heaven that lies beyond. 
E.S. 








GEMS. 
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Apvrrsity is the trial of principle; without 
a man hardly knows whether he is an honest man. 

MANKIND have been learning for six thousend 
years, and few have learnt yet that their fellow 
beings are as good as themselves. 

Tue voice of suspicion is more pervading than the 
plague mist. Noretreat is secure from its entrance, 
no solitude so deep but it will wake with its demon- 
like echoes. 

EVERYONE owes obedience to the laws, but a 
still higher obligation is due to morality; and, 
if it so happens that both cannot be complied 
with, it is better to do anillegal act than an immoral 
one. ~ 

As the rays of the sun, notwithstanding their 
velocity, injure not the eye, by reason of their minute- 
ness, so the attacks of envy, notwithstanding their 
number, ought not to wound our virtue by reason of 
their insignificance. 

THAT man is poor who cannot pay his debts, 
though he has thousands in his possession; that 
man is rich who “owes no man aught but love,” 
though he eats his corn beef and bread from a pine 
table, in a log cabin, kept neat and clean by an in- 
dustrious wife. 


THe duration of man’s life should not be estimated 
by his years, but by what he has accomplished—by 
the uses which he has made of time and opportunity. 
The industrious man lives longer than the drone, 
and by inuring our body and mind to exercise and 
activity we shall more than double the years of our 
existence. 








Mr. Srurcron’s ALMsHOUSES.— Arrangements 
have been completed for building schools, almshouses, 
and residences, in connection with Mr. Spurgeon’s 
Tabernacle, as the result of money to the tune of 
20,0007. confided to him by a benevolentlady. The 
buildings will cost 4,500/., and will be situate near 
Clapham Common. 

Tur Parts Exu1Bition.—Even the genus “dandy ” 
has begun to show itself—a sure sign of approaching 
completeness, for the more delicate animals in crea- 
tion ave careful of their feathers and furs. Of the 
many guides to the Exhibition perhaps the most 
curious is a small pocket compass, warranted toalways 
point to the direction of the Ecole Militaire, and 
thus enable the bewildered visitor to find his way 
about. These little instruments are not only tseful, 
but give one an elevated idea of the vast size of the 
place. The Emperor has ordered that during the con- 








without the production of passports, or the usual 
formal application for admission, to visit all the Im- 
perial palaces, museums, monuments, and Crown estab- 
lishments. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 





NUREMBURG GINGERBREAD.—Beat the whites and 
yolks of eight eggs, together with one pound of 
finely sifted sugar, for half an hour; mix with this 
the peel of a lemon cut very thin, and minced fine, 
and a tablespoonful of ground spices in the propor- 
tion of two parts of cinnamon and one part each of 
cloves and cardamoms ; a tablespoonful of finely cut 
candied orange-peel, half a pound of blanched and 
roxsted almonds sliced small, and one pound of fine 
dry flour; all to be thoroughly mixed together, made 
into cakes about eight inches long by four wide and 
two thick, spread on wafer paper, and baked in a 
quick oven. 

Cov-LIvEer O1L.—M,. Naumann. has arrived at th: 


| following conclusions concerning the physical con- 
| stituents and the physiological action of cod-liver 
} oil: 1. Cod-liver oil travels through dry or moist 


animal membranes with much greater facility than 
do any of the otherfatty oils. 2. Brown cod-liver oil 
possesses this property in the most marked degree. 


| 8. The cod-liver oil which has been the most com- 


pletely deprived of its biliary principles almost en- 
tirely loses its power of penetration, and acts only i 
the same manner as the other kinds of oil. 4. Cod- 
liver oil so deprived of its biliary matter can regain 
its power of penetration by the addition of bile to it. 
5. The other kinds of oil treated in the same manner 
with bile acquire the power of more easily traversing 
the animal membranes than they previously pos- 
The fat of cod-liver is more easy of absorp- 
tion than any other fat. 


sessed. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


CompENsATION Crarm.—In the caso of “Lord 
Kensington v. the Metropolitan Railway,” for a piece 
of freehold land—the 16th part of an acre—at Crom- 
well Lane, Brompton, the jury awarded 1,350/. 

Son or THE Princess Curistran.—The birth 
of a son to the Princess Christian raises the total of 
her Majesty’s grandchildren to ten—six grandsons 
and four grand-daughters. The Princess of Prussia 
has three sons and a daughter, the Prince of Wales 
two sons and a daughter, the Princess Louis of 





| Hesse two daughters, and the Princess Christian one 


son. 

An Exrraorpinary C1Lock,—Germany shows 
the world at the exhibition as well as the French 
what’s the time of the day; they have a clock that 


| tells the time at twenty-six different points in all 


parts of the world. It also shows the moon's 
changes, the hour of noon at any spot on the globe's 
surface, and the state of the thermometer and baro- 
meter. 

A SrneuLaR AND Uncommon OccuPaTIon.— 
“ One half of the world does not know how the other 
half lives,” and probably not one person in ten then- 
sand had ever heard of the trade followed by a man 
on whose body an inquest was recently held in 
Marylebone Workhouse. The deceased had for 
the last seventeen years followed the profession of 
frog-catcher for the serpents in the Zoological 
Gardens! 

A PRESENT FROM THE QuEEN.—Her Majesty the 
Queen has presented to the 2nd Life Guards, through 
Colonel Marshall, a magnificent cream-coloured 
Hanoverian horse, to be ridden in front ef the band 
of the regiment by the celebrated kettle-drummer, 
Corporal-Major Woodhouse. This fine animal stands 
16} hands high, is six years old, and wes brought 
from the Hampton Court stables. The Royal com- 
pliment to the regiment is highly appreciated both 
by officers and men. 

Fancy Farr IN THE PALACE OF THE CROWN 
PrINcEss OF Prussta.—Her Royal Highness the 
Crown Princess of Prussia lately opened a 
fancy fair in her palace in aid of a charity for 
the support of invalided soldiers. It has been 
numerously visited, and would seem to have realized 
avery large sum. Among the gifts received for sale 
was a selection of costly and useful articles contri- 
buted by Queen Victoria. The Princess Royal, be- 
sides an infinity of other presents, gave some paint- 
ings by her own hand. During the sale, in the true 
Oriental style of gallantry, M. Aristarchi, the Turkish 
Ambassador, took a bouquet from one of the stalls 
and laid down a 1,000-thaler note. A good many 
halfpenny biscuits were bought at about 11. lis. 
apiece—an awful rise in the price of corn food which 


i ought to create a revolution. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





G. E. H.—White lead might serve your purpose. 

M. Mestox.—Use warm water and glycerine soap. 

Lovisa.—Your communication has been received. 

Lizztr, seventeen, and moderately good looking. Re- 
spondent must be a respectable young mechanic. 

F. D.—If this'correspondent will write a more legible 
letter we will give it insertion in our columns, 

T. W. C.—The story “Long Lost Child” is not up to our 
mark. 

Biaxcus.—You can only make your hair grow thick by 
the use of good brushes, pomide, and the occasional use of 
bay-rum. 

W. A:—You will find the article you mention included in 
‘Macaulay's Essays.” Longmans have published a cheap 
edition of the illustrious historian’s works. 

G. H. Eartstows.—You are correct; you can multiply the 
sum by itself. You demonstrated it by your reference to 
tue cows, sheep, and geese. 

Ex.cey Kunsy.—We know of no other recipe for darken- 
ing the eyebrows than the use of a geod pomade and a lead 
pencil. 

G. R. H. G., twenty-four, 5 ft. 9 im. in height, dark, black 
hair, dark eyes, and good looking. Respondent must be 
about the same age; money no object. 

Anvin, eighteen, tall, fair, auburn hair, good looking, and 
asmali fortune. Respovdent must be tall, dark, and about 
twenty; a tradesman preferred. 

FP. Hamrroy, 5 ft. 10 in. in height, gentlemanly in manners 
and appearance, and could keep a wife very comfortably. 
Respondent must be pretty well educated and good looking. 

Wincrove, 5 ft. 7 in. in height, fair, curly hair, blae eyes, 
aud good looking. Respondent must be eighteen to twenty- 
one; one who has an iaclination for the stage preferred. 

Horace, twenty-four, tall, handsome, income 200/., with 
good prospects. Respondent must be pretty, fond of home, 
uad about twenty-one. 

Honus Botvs.— You can only increase the growth of 
your whiskers by frequent washing, healthy exercise, and 
the use of a good pomade. 

T. G. P. Mrrcnett.—We acknowledge the receipt of this cor- 
respondent's commanication, and thank him for the sugges- 
tien he has offered us. 

Rost Mortmer, below the medium height, fair, dark 
hazel eyes, light brown hair, and very domesticated. Re- 
spondent must be good tempered, well connected, and 
manly looking; not particular as to age. 

Smesa, seventeen, tall, delicate looking, dark hair, no 
fortune bat herself. Respondent mast be tall, about twenty- 
four, and a good Ogure; a grocer in a good business pre- 
ferred. 

W. Hupsox.—H you have any regard for your oil paint- 
ings do not attempt to clean or restore them yourself. It is 
an art or a business in itself. Any picture dealer will get 
them cleaned for you at a comparatively trifling cost. 

Tripter.—The verses enclosed are really not fit for 
print. The metre is defective, and the subject not well 
chosen, or even handled; at the same time, we think by a 
careful study of the style of the best poets you may uiti- 
lately succeed, not as a poet, but as a tolerable rhymester. 

G. M.—Apply at once, immediately, to the nearest hos- 
pital surgeon and obey rigorously his advice, and you will 
be cured in a few weeks. Mr. Edwin Cunton, the distin- 
guished surgeon of Charing Cross Hospital, would speedily 
cure you. 

A Reaper.—You can only become a good working car- 
peater by apprenticing yourself for two or three years toa 
good practical master of the craft. Having obtained the 
mastery of the trade, you would indced tind it useful in 
the Colonies. 

Potty and Auice. “Poily,” twenty, 5 ft. 2in. in height, 
brown hair and eyes, and beautiful eyebrows. “Alice,” 
seventeen, 5 ft. 4in. in height, brown hair, blue eyes, not 
pretty but passable. “ Alice” would not object to a sailor. 
Both are domesticated and can pluy the pianoforte. 

Nettand Eta. “Nell,” eighteen, medium height, brown 
hair, blue eyes, and of a cheerful disposition. * Ella,” 
seventeen, medium height, light huir, hazel eyes, and of a 
loving disposition. Respondents must be rather tall and 
dark; midshipmen preferred. 

Atnos.—l1. Virgil's Aneid was published some few years 
since by the publishers to the University of London, Gower 
Street. 2. We know nothing of the love lines you mention; 
they are probably to be found iu some modern music-hall 
song. 

Justry, poor fellow, is so very bashful and short of words 
at entering into company that he is unequal to the art of 
lovemaking. “Justin” must be a sorry wight indeed if the 
sight of the blooming face of a pretty girl and the silvery 
tones of her voice will not let loose his tongue. Never mind, 
take heart, ‘‘Justin;” try and believe that you are a man, 
ood so act manfully. Join athletic clubs, a corps of volun- 
teers, mix with jolly (but temperate) young fellows of your 


own age, and you will speedily lose your mauvaise honte. Put 
your shoulder Tmontally) to the wheel, be firm and resolved 
to conquer this folly, as Lady Macbeth says, “Screw your 
courage to the sticking point,” and you'll not only gain suc- 
cess, but, more, deserve it. (Handwriting very good.) 

Bos Lanpgr and Jouy Sirs, two non-commissioned off- 
cers in a scientific corps. “Bob” is six feet in height, dark 
and handsome. “John Smith” is some three inches shorter 
and very good looking. Respondents must be from eigh- 
teen to twenty-four, pretty, well educated, and with a little 
money, as they have some. 

Atonzo.—“ The Bridge of Sighs” you will find in the last 
collection of the late Tom Hood's poems, published by 
Messrs. Nixon, of Piccadilly, This you may borrow at 
Mudie’s at Manchester, where youare residing. “ TheCharge 
of the Light Brigade” you will find in Tennyson's collected 
poems, which you may also borrow at the same library. 

Exseanon Warrs.—You ask our advice and we give it 
freely. Do not attempt the stage as a means of obtaining a 
livelihood ; as you admit you are not fitted for it by educa- 
tion, then where.are your chances of success? The prizes 
are few, the blanks so numerous, that rarely little else but 
grief comes to theatrical aspirants. ‘ 

Eva Sr. Crar.—You cannot do better than well brush 
your hair once or twice a day with a good, rather soft brush, 
use a good pomade, and occasionally wash the roots with 
bay-ram ; but if your hair be as good as you say it is why 
tamper with nature at all? (Handwriting very good and 
ladylike.) 

Aw Arprenticr.—Stick to your trade manfally. There is 
no better or more profitable trade than the “Timber Trade.” 
Of course much depends upon your ability and experience 
as a judge of any given wood, and much upon the amount 
of capital you may have to start with when you are out of 
your time; as a servant only, however, you may obtain an 
excellent living if you be diligent and painstaking. 


THE RETURN OF SPRING. 


Cold winter's reign at length is o'er, 
And all his power is gone; 

His frosty mace a rose becomes, 
And spriug resumes the throne. 

With sunny smile she trips along, 
Arrayed iu liviug green, 

While flowers’ bleom and zephyrs’ song 
Proclaim their favourite queen. 

The babbling brooks, with merry notes, 
From icy fetters free, 

Now ripple joyously along 
In melody and glee; 

The forest dons its garments bright, 
Bright robes the hilltops wear, 

And daisied dingles smile to greet 
The young queen of the year. 


The opening flowers now freshly bloom 
With beauty, bright and gay, 
So full of fragrance, each gule bears 
A thousand scvnts away. 
Yes, winter's gone, aud none will grieve, 
For spring is with us now; 
Let every heart a garland weave 
To wreuthe ber virgin brow. B. M. 


Jous E. Srort.—There is no office in which you coulil re- 
gister a motto exclusively to your family name. A man 
may assume any motto he pleases. You may take the 
royal motto, Dieu et mon droit, or that of the Ducal Huuse of 
Bedford, Che sava sara, if you please. You would not be 
interfered with. 
T. Tuprer.—It is possible to prevent the growth of young 
dogs without impairing the constitution. Hence the pre- 
sent race of toy dogs. It is, however,a secret known only 
to a few veterinary surgeons and dog-fanciers, who obtain 
their livings by practising tt. ‘Thus you can only ubtain it by 
giving a smail fee to one of the before-named. 
ALpxanpbra Rorssup.—Nature, we believe, has supplied us 
bountifully with pati ; the nevertheless, in- 
sufficient to enable us to get through “A. &.’s" letter. Ifour 
fair correspondent will favour us with a nice, clearly written 
communication we will do our best to answer her queries, 
whatever they may be. 
C. W.—Why desire to make a red complexion pale? Red 
is a symptom of rude health, Unhealthy habits may make 
you pale, nothing else. If the redness be unnatural, and 
arises from indigestion, consulta medical man. The use of 
moon water and glycerine soap will keep the complexion 
Clear. 
Acuert WILDE asks us the following: A cistern contain- 
ing two taps, one of which will empty it in thirty minutes 
aud the other in forty minutes, what length of time would it 
take to empty the cistern if both taps were turned on at 
once? Also, is there any rule in arithmetic by which it can 
be worked? Add the two numbers together and then divide 
by 2. The cistern will be emptied in thirty-five minutes. 
E.andH. “E.” is twenty-four, 5 ft. in height, fair, with 
dark curly hair aud dark blue eyes, but no fortune. “ H.” 
is fair. blue eyes, good looking, and one that would make 
her husband happy; she will have money on the death of a 
friend. Respondents must be tall and dark, respectable, 
fond of home, and not under thirty; dark gentlemen in 
good situations preferred. 
Nero asks if an apprentice serves his master satisfactorily 
for the term of his apprenticeship, but his master kuowingly 
orcad him from learniaog his trade, can he claim damages ? 
f the case be exactly as you have stated it you have a legal 
remedy. Submit your case with a copy of the indentures to 
a respectable solicitor; no oue could advise you without 
seeing them. 
York.—1. Overwhelmed as we are at your flattering 
“guess " at our personal beauty and good temper, we must 
of necessity be ungallant enough to refuse to send you our 
carte-de-visite. In the first place you know an editor, unlike 
@ pet parson, would lose in prestige by visibility. Secondly, 
the example would be bad in a pecuniary sense, for we could 
refuse none that which we had granted to oné, and should a 
mania set in for our portrait, considering our vast circula- 
tion, the balance at our bankers would vanish into thin air. 
2. Bridal favours are white ornaments, bows, &c., made of 
ribbon or other materials, and worn by all who attend a 





in the presence of your hostess. 4. Being an educated per. 
son, your own common sense should point out the fitting 
and con, ations to your friend. 5. About 
the fash for the ensuing summer you may obtain 
every information from Le Follet und Le Moniteur de la 
Mode, one or the other of which a fashionable lay like your. 
self will be borrow from your modiste. 6. Wo 
cannot undertake to return carte-de-visites sent to us. 7. Co- 
lour of hair wy pretty. 8 Handwri too, mincing. 
9. Composition of letter tedious, prolix, and flippant in tho 
extreme, as may be judged by the test to which you have 
put our patience by 80 many questions. 

A Learyer.—L. We cannot tell you what it would cost to 
learn the cornet, for the simple reason that different pro- 
fessors make different An ordinary player would 
charge you either 2s. 6d. or 3s. 6d. each lesson. 2. To join 
the band of the Coldstream Guards you must apply to 
the bandmaster, and should he approve of your qualifica- 
tions you would have to enlist as an ordinary soldier, and 
serve a regular apprenticeship in the band. f 

H. P. B.—“The Notice to Tobacco Smokers” is declined 
with thanks. The practice is so, universal that. it is suffi- 
ciently obvious that we must take neutral ground. “H.P.B.” 
is without doubt sincere in his I then upon the 
other hand many thousands of our’ readers who do smoke 
are equally so; besides, “H. P. B.” should remember that 
the greatest surgeons of the past quarter of a century have 
been divided in opinion about the comparative good or harm 
of tobacco smoking. 

Puosocnarner.—l. Pitman’s is, we believe, the very best 
system of shorthand-writing for & tyro. If you call or seni 
to that gentleman's establishment in Paternoster Row you 
will for a shilling or two obtain all the information you re- 
quire. 2. There is no royal road to shorthand; before you 
can become a proticient, under any system, you must devote 
Thany months, if not years, to its practice. 3, The Messrs. 
Gurney have published a book on their system, which you 
may obtain at Messrs. Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’ 
Hall Court, E.C. 

Lucy Asntox.—We have already answered your queries. 
We will, however, repeat that to judge alone from your 
letter you would have no chance of succeeding on the stage. 
If you happen to be a figure and a good dancer it is 
just possible that you might be admitted to the ballet of a 
London theatre. The only way, however, to obtain such a 
situation (and you had better not) is to apply to the stago 
manager of a London theatre stating at length your qualili- 
cations. Managers do not engage young ladies without ob- 
taining stage value for their money, whether it be a prima 
donna or a danseuse of the ballet. ; 


Commesications Recervep:— 

Wi1an and ALrrep are responded to by —“ Maria B." and 
“Charlotte H.”. “Maria” is 5 ft. 4 in, in height, and “ Char- 
lotte” 5 ft. 6 in. in height; both fair and good looking., 

James by —“ Emily.” , 

F. A.C. by—"J. T.," twenty-three, not very tall, and fair. 

Grorce. by—“ Annie,” twenty, of medium height, dark 
a hair, dark eyos, good looking, aud of respectable 
family. 

Frank B. A. by—“‘ Lillie,” mediam height, fair, blue eyes, 
curling auburn hair, pretty, and highly respectable. 

Cuartie W. by—* Mignonette,” beer i a brunette, 5 ft. 4 in. 
ia height, and thoroughly domestica 

GentLE Jonx by" Florence,” eighteon, 5 ft. 3 in., dark 
hair and eyes, amiable, and domesticated. 

T.S. by—* Rose E. C.,” eighteen, 5 ft. in height, fair, and 
light gray eyes;.and—~ Christian,” cightcen, 5 ft. 4 in. in 
height, fair, auburn carly hair, gray eyes, good looking, lady- 
like, and fond of m 

E. M. Sr. Cratr by" Lizzie,” who would be glad to corre- 
spond with him. 

Losety F. by—“ M. Powell,” nineteen. 5 ft. 3 in. in height, 
fair, blue eyes, golden hair, very beautiful, good tempered, 
and very respectable. 

Frank B. by—“ Laurie,” eighteen, tall, ladylike, good 
figure, golden hair, dark cyes, small mouth, hands and feet, 
@ fine, beautiful voice, and the daughter of a professional 


man. 

J. S. by—“ Annie,” eighteen, fair, blue eyes, tall, and very 
good looking; and—‘ Jennie,” a young Irish girl, respecta- 
>: Speenes, a Protestant, domesticated, and just what 
“J. 8.” aires. 

Mitty by—“R. F. M. Wright,” twenty, 5 ft. 8 in. in height, 
dark, and very good looking. 

Constance by—*Tom,” twenty-six, 5 ft. 10 in. in height, 
and about to commence business for himself. 

Mauve CLeverty by—“* Sam,” twenty, 5 ft. 10 in., fair, blue 
eyes, very good looking, of a very respectable family, and 

an income of 70/. a year. 

Dinan by—Constant G.,” twenty-four, 5 ft. 7} in., dari, 
good looking, fond of home and young ladies, and is very 
steady and intelligent. 

Lena by—*Stuart,” twenty-seven, 5 ft. 103 in. in height, 
very dark, of no particular creed, without money, and « 
mate of a ship. 

Gipsy by—J. C.B.,” twenty-one, 5 ft. 10 in. in height, with 

@ black moustache, dark hair and eyes, and a mechanic. 
Esty by—" G. W.,” 5 ft. 10} in. in height, blae eyes, fair 
complexion, and good looking. 
Kate by—“ W. Jones,” twenty-one, 5 ft. 7} in. in height, 
dark, light brown hair and whiskers, good looking, of sober 
habits, and at present in the Royal Navy, but intends if he 
get a good and loving partner to leave and settle down in 
a home of his own, and forsake the sea; and—“ H. Leslie,” 
twenty-two, 5 ft. 11 in. in height, and good looking, with an 
income of 180/. a year, with expectations, 








Part XLVIIL, ror Mar, 1s now Reapy. Paice 6d. 
‘“ Now Ready, Vou. VIIL of Taz Loxvox Reaper. Price 
4s. 6d. 


Also, the Trtiz and Inpex to Vou. VIIL. Price One Penny. 





N.B.—CorresPONDENTS MUST ADDRESS THEIR LETTERS TO 
tur Eprror or “Tue Lonpon Reaper,” 334, Strand, W.C. 
tit We cannot undertake to return Rejected Manuscripts. 


As they are sent to us voluntarily, authors should retain 
copies. 
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wedding, 3. It is not etiquette to cover the face with a“ veil” 
or “ 








fall” either ET SES 3 a morning call 


Strand, by J. Watsox 
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TRUE UNCOLOURED TEA. 


aS 
Piola by Chensiate, Stationers, ad Confectioners, in all parts 
of the kingdom. 


~~ ‘Holloway’s Ointment and Pills. 


BEWARE OF CHANGES. 


EW persons-can withstand the many changes from dry to wet, and from 
. cold to sultry, which characterize our present summers. Sore throats, 
influenza, bronc diarrhea, and excessive debility, are only a few of 
the complaints new prevailing, which may be set aside by rubbing Hol- 
loway's Ointment twice a day over the throat, chest, or abdomen, or as near 
to the seat of mischief as possible, and taking his Pills inwardly, not with 
the view of purging, but of purifying and regulating. This well-known 
and easy mode of treatment will, shortly after its first employment, check 
all unfavourable symptoms, secure coolness and comfort, and rescue the 


invalid from danger. 



































RUPTURES.—By Royal Letters Patent. 


WHITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 


Is allowed by upwards of 500 Medical Gentlemen to be the most 
y effective invention in the curative treatment of HERNIA. The 
gm, use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here 
i), avoided ; a soft ge being worn round the body, while the 
uisite af power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN PAD 
\and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease and closeness 
that it cannot be detected, and may be worn during sleep. A de- 
acriptive circular may be had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) 
forwarded by post, on the circumference of the body two inches 
below the hips being sent to the 
oo Manufacturer, Mr. WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London. 
Price of a Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 
of a Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 8d. 


»» . Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. 6d. Postage 1s. 10d. 
Post Office Orders to be made payable to Jon Wurtz, Post Office, Piccadilly. 


New Patent Elastic Stockings, Knee-Caps, 


The Material of which these are made is recommended by the faculty as 
being peculiarly ELASTIC and COMPRESSIBLE, and the best invention 
for giving efficient and permanent support in all cases of Weakness, Varicose 
Veins, &c. Price 4s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 10s., to 16s. each. Postage 6d. 


JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. 
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WILLING & CO., 


THE 


LARGEST ADVERTISING CONTRACTORS IN THE WORLD, 


366, Gray’s Inn Road, W.C., 
70, ST. MARTIN'S LANE, W.C., LONDON, 


21, 


BOULEVART DES CAPUCINES, PARIS, 


OPPOSITE THE GRAND HOTEL, 





‘CONTRACTORS 
FOR ADVERTISEMENTS ON THE 3,500 RAILWAY STATIONS 


In the United Kingdom, and on the 


2,000 RAILWAY STATIONS IN FRANCE, 


AND FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF ADVERTISEMENT IN PARIS, 
PUBLIC STREET STATIONS, OMNIBUSES, RAILWAY CARRIAGES, 
RAILWAY TICKETS, AND PUBLICATIONS. 





PATENTEES IN ENGLAND AND FRANCE OF THE CARD DISTRIBUTOR. 





SOLE AGENTS FOR THE 


INDESTRUCTIBLE ENAMELLED IRON TABLETS, FOR SIGNS, PLACARDS, &c., 
ORNAMENTAL, ARCHITECTURAL, AND ECCLESIASTICAL WORK. 




















WILLING & CO,, 


ADVERTISING CONTRACTORS 


LONDON AND PARIS, 


RECEIVE 


ADVERTISEMENTS FOR THE “ STANDARD” & “ MORNING HERALD; 


AT THEIR OFFICES, 


21, BOULEVART DES CAPUCINES, 


Opposite the Grand Hotel, Paris. 


70, St. Martin’s Lane, 366, Gray’s Inn Road 


AND 474, OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 





PATENTEES OF THE CARD DISTRIBUTOR. 





PARIS EXHIBITION. —Group 5, Class 40. 


SOLE AGENTS IN ENGLAND 


FOR ADVERTISEMENTS FOR ALL FRENCH NEWSPAPERS, 





WILLING & CO, 
ADVERTISING CONTRACTORS, 


OPPOSITE 


Grand Hotel, Paris, & 70, St. Martin’s Lane, London, 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


Indestructible Enamelled Iron Tablets, for Signs, Placards, 
&e. 
ORNAMENTAL, ARCHITECTURAL, and ECCLESIASTICAL WORK. 
ALSO FOR CULINARY ARTICLES. 
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THE WAPER-WOLF 
VIRGINIA . s x 

SWEET ROSES YANGLED 
ALEXINA. « — 
PRARIS..EXHIBITION, 1867 

OLIVER DARVEL 

S.  : roerar 

A LIFE AT STAKE. . 
WHAT DO WE WORK FoR ? 

A BOLD GAME 

THE BRIDAL DRESS wd 
THE GRASS AND THE FLOW? 
FROM YOUTH TO AGE 

AN INTELLIGENT PONY 
BACHELOR BROWN’S COURTSHIP . 





AVEXMSA AP FAUIE . . . ... 
“30 MUCH DOR LISTENING” , 
SEYMOUR MAKES CONFESSION 

MR. BATES AND HIS OLD MASTERS. 


AN UNEXPECTED REAPPEARANCE 
TREASURE SEEKING ee 
EUNICE DEFENDS HER MISTRESS 
MRS. 





“No LOVE fO8T . 
THE OLD CHART AT FAULT 
CORA AND Mit. LANDER’S CITATR 





THE RUSSIAN STREET AN THE PARIS EXIIIBITION 


MAWKS THINKS ROSA WILL SUIT 
THE SEVRES COURT OF IMPERIAL MANUFACTURES 
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PARIS EXHIBITION. —Group 5, Class 40. 


SOLE AGENTS IN ENGLAND 


FOR ADVERTISEMENTS FOR ALL FRENCH 
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' OPPOSITE 
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SOLE AGENTS FOR 
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